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The  Exciting  World  to  Come 


WE  LIVE  in  a  dynamic  world.  Events  in  science  in 
recent  months  have  come  with  such  force,  have 
hit  us  with  such  emotion,  that  even  the  most  skep- 
tical of  men  must  now  admit  that  "change"  is  one  of  the 
great  characteristics  of  our  planet — our  Earth  and  all  liv- 
ing things  upon  it.  Now  that  the  "race  for  outer  space"  is 
on  at  full  speed,  we  can  only  look  with  awe  as  the  new 
science  of  astronautics  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  exciting 
world  to  come. 

About  one  million  years  ago  on  some  distant  moun- 
tainside, a  shaggy  two-legged  creature  looked  into  the  sun, 
squinted  and  wondered,  and  said  Who  am  I?  At  this 
early  moment  of  time  the  creature  became  man  and,  be- 
coming man,  started  the  long  struggle  to  learn  the  meaning 
of  life  and  his  place  upon  the  earth.  When  man  began  to 
think,  he  left  the  animals  behind  and  began  his  tortuous 
but  exciting  and  ever-accelerating  climb  up  the  ladder  of 
cultural  and  intellectual  development. 

What  the  early  man  thought  of  the  earth,  we  do  not 
know.  Written  history  has  come  to  us  in  only  compara- 
tively recent  times.  We  did  not  know,  for  example,  how  to 
divide  the  year  until  the  Egyptians,  in  3,000  B.C.,  worked 
out  the  calendar. 

Ancient  astronomers  thought  the  earth  was  the  center 
of  the  universe  and  it  took  Copernicus  who  lived  some 
2,000  years  later,  in  1512,  to  tell  the  world  that  the  earth 
was  not  the  center  of  the  universe,  but  that  it  revolved 
around  the  sun. 

Galileo  threw  more  light  on  our  solar  system  around 
1600,  but  it  has  been  less  than  100  years  that  man  has 
been  able  to  peer  significantly  into  outer  space. 

For  a  long  time,  we  thought  man's  tenure  on  earth  had 
been  a  mere  several  thousand  years.  Then  geologists  and 
paleontologists  began  talking  about  50,000  years,  100,000 
years.   Today  they  talk  about  1,000,000  years. 

Similar  is  the  story  of  the  age  of  the  earth.  Not  long 
ago  it  was  one  billion  years.    Now  it's  five  billion  years. 

And  what  about  present-day  thinking  concerning  our 
solar  system?  Until  man  discovered  the  telescope  he  could 
count  perhaps  5,000  stars  with  the  naked  eye.  With  the 
coming  of  the  small  telescope,  he  soon  found  that  there 
were  2,000,000  other  stars!  Now  with  the  200-inch  Palo- 
mar  in  California  we  can  see  light  from  billions  of  stars! 

Today  astronomers  tell  us  that  the  limit  of  human 
vision  through  the  telescope  is  two  billion  light  years. 
And  a  light  year,  we  are  told,  is  the  distance  light  travels 
in  one  year  at  the  speed  of  186,000  miles  per  second  or 
some  6,000,000,000,000  miles.  Our  sun,  the  nearest  star,  is 
93,000,000  miles   away,   but   Alpha   Centauri,   the   nearest 


star  other  than  the  sun,  is  4.4  light  years  away. 

Five  thousand  years  ago  the  night  watchers  over  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers  noticed  bright,  "wandering" 
stars  in  the  heavens  and  wondered  if  they  were  different 
worlds.  Today  we  know  that  these  worlds  are  not  stars 
but  planets  and  are  circling  the  sun  much  as  our  own 
Earth  does.  Now  we  know  that  our  solar  system  includes 
not  only  these  9  planets  but  31  moons,  30,000  minor 
planets,  and  uncountable  meteors  and  planets.  What's 
more,  our  solar  system  in  the  Milky  Way  is  but  a  speck 
in  a  universe  with  hundreds,  thousands,  millions,  billions 
of  other  galaxies,  all  stretching  out  into  the  dim  recesses 
of  time.  Today  astronomers  peer  into  the  awesome  space 
of  an  endless  universe  some  2,000,000,000  light  years  away, 
or  12,000,000,000,000,000,000,000  miles  as  we  know  them! 
Beyond  this  is  only  the  vastness  of  the  unknown,  for  all 
the  physical  laws  of  science  break  down. 

Worlds  without  end  is  what  we  see  today.  One  after- 
noon we  considered  our  universe  as  only  the  Earth.  Next 
morning,  it  included  the  Sun.  Then  in  the  evening  a  gal- 
axy of  100,000  million  suns,  "like  sand  .  .  .  flung  down  by 
handfuls  and  both  hands  at  once."  Tonight  we  see  our 
own  galaxy  as  one  among  billions,  perhaps  trillions,  of 
other  galaxies  moving  in  space,  where  earths  and  satellites 
and  suns  and  stars  are  ceaselessly  being  born  in  a  universe 
of  time  and  space  without  end! 

These  are  wonderful,  exciting  thoughts.  That  man 
should  think  so  big  in  so  short  a  time  is  a  miracle  within 
itself.  But  there  is  a  moral  corollary  to  the  big  searching 
question,  What  is  the  nature  of  the  universe?  The  corol- 
lary is — and  it  is  a  philosophic  one — what  is  man's  place 
in  the  universe  and  what  is  his  destiny? 

These  are  questions  that  call  for  thinkers.  A  world 
without  thinkers  is  a  world  spinning  headlong  toward 
catastrophe.  Surely  man's  destiny  in  the  world  is  linked 
to  the  Earth  but  it  is  not  restricted  to  it.  What  man  does 
and  what  man  thinks  will  surely  restrict  or  broaden  his 
place  in  this  world  and  in  the  exciting  worlds  to  come. 

One  thing  seems  certain  to  us  now:  the  welfare  of  any 
people,  any  nation,  will  be  linked  to  the  qualities  of  mind 
and  body  with  which  men  and  women  meet  the  great 
challenges  of  the  future.  It  seems  prudent  at  this  point 
that  these  qualities  be  flexible  and  resilient  and  aimed  at 
the  enhancement  of  the  greatest  of  all  good  things,  the 
advancement  of  human  dignity.  This  must  come  out  of  a 
humble  recognition  of  the  sense  of  values  and  purposes 
in  living,  in  addition  to  scientific  expertness.  And  only 
man  linked  with  a  certain  closeness  with  his  Creator  can 
ever  hope  to  approach  this  goal. — J.  J.  S. 
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Game  Commisison  Plioio  by  Kesteloo 


Few  men  have  had  wider  experience  in  wildlife  work  than  I.  T.  Quinn,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  He  is 
looked   upon  as  an  eminent  authority  on   state,   regional   and   national   wildlife 

problems. 


THE  good  year  1957  has  just  passed  into  the  eter- 
nity of  vanished  years.  Its  record  in  Virginia  in  the 
field  of  wildlife  protection,  conservation  and  devel- 
opment has  been  written. 

While  there  have  been  disappointments  by  the  failure 
to  do  some  of  the  things  that  the  program  called  for, 
there  is  cause  for  deep  satisfaction  for  the  over-all  accom- 
plishments. 

The  scope  of  the  Commission's  activities  has  expanded 
in  every  field  of  endeavor — administration,  law  enforce- 
ment, game,  fish,  and  conservation  education.  During 
the  year  there  were  263  employees  of  the  Commission  in 
the  office  and  in  the  field  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  nearly  1,000,000  licensed  hunters  and  fishermen,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  other  interested 
men,  women  and  children,  looked  to  this  agency  to  guar- 
antee a  perpetual  supply  of  wildlife  for  the  pleasure  and 
economic  good  of  the  good  people  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Notwithstanding  the  terrific  drought  that  prevailed 
throughout  most  of  Virginia  during  the  spring,  summer 
and  early  fall,  all  reports  indicate  a  reasonable  supply  of 
game  birds,  animals  and  furbearers.  While  inland  fresh- 
water fishing  has  perhaps  not  been  as  good  as  usual,  no 
one  expected  the  warm-water  species  to  respond  to  the 
lures  offered  them,  especially  the  bass,  during  low  water 
when  they  found  their  homes  in  the  deeper  cool  pockets 
of  lakes,  streams,  and  ponds. 

As  for  trout,  fishing  during  the  early  spring  months 
was  the  most  satisfactory  in  the  history  of  the  state. 

During  1957  the  Commission  has  felt  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  satisfaction  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  interested  public.  This  cooperation  has 
reached  a  higher  state  of  accomplishment  than  ever  since 
the  Department  was  established  in  1916 — forty-one  years 
ago. 

In  the  early  days,  about  all  boards,  commissions  and 


administrators  knew  to  do  was  to  recommend  to  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  several  states  the  enactment  of  laws  which 
would  embody  long  lists  of  "thou  shalt  not"  provisions. 
No  positive,  progressive  laws  were  recommended  or  en- 
acted; the  statutes  in  those  days  usually  began  with  "It 
shall  be  unlawful." 

The  procedure  today  follows  an  entirely  different  line 
of  thought.  Today  positive  action  is  being  taken  all  along 
the  line.  In  the  early  days  the  legislature,  by  statute, 
fixed  seasons  and  bag  and  creel  limits,  and  all  the  game 
warden  had  to  do  was  to  arrest  and  carry  into  court 
those  caught  violating  the  statutory  laws.  In  those  days, 
too,  in  Virginia,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  states,  the 
game  wardens,  in  addition  to  arresting  violators  of  the 
game  and  fish  laws,  were  required  to  enforce  the  state 
laws  and  municipal  ordinances  relating  to  dogs.  They 
still  do;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  recent  years 
the  General  Assembly,  through  local  legislation,  has 
taken  dog  law  enforcement  out  of  the  hands  of  the  game 
wardens  in  some  of  the  counties  and  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  an  officer  of  their  own  choosing. 

In  passing,  it  might  be  noted  that  the  ,o;une  commis- 
sions of  Delaware  and  Arkansas  enforce  the  dog  laws. 
However,  the  enforcement  in  Delaware  is  accomplished 
by  someone  other  than  the  game  warden  and  in  Arkan- 
sas the  dog  laws  are  applicable  to  sporting  dogs  only. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  Commission  and  to 
the  administrator  that  Virginia's  standards  for  its  en- 
forcement staff  are  now  comparable  to  those  of  any  state 
in  the  Union.  Today,  young  men  are  being  employed 
who  not  only  can  enforce  the  game  and  fish  laws,  but 
they  are  meeting  with  conservation  groups  and  organiza- 
tions and  talking  to  them  about  the  natural  renewable 
resources  of  their  respective  counties  and  districts.  They 
visit  the  schools  and  talk  to  both  the  teachers  and  pupils 
about    their   conservation    problems,    show   moving   pic- 
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lures  and  slides  and  encourage  youth  activities  in  the 
field  of  natural  resources — not  just  game  and  fish  alone. 
The  present-day  game  and  fish  law  enforcement  officer 
distributes  to  farm  landowners  tons  and  tons  of  seeds 
and  plants,  supplied  by  the  Commission,  to  improve 
farm  and  forest  game  habitat.  In  addition  to  all  these 
activities,  he  finds  time  through  working  overtime  to  as- 
sist  in  planting  bass,  bream  and  crappie  in  the  fall  and 
early  winter  and,  then,  beginning  in  January,  he  assists 
in  planting  trout.  Fortunately,  he  is  usually  able  to  get 
sportsmen  to  "lend  a  hand"  in  helping  out  with  the  fish- 
planting  program. 

A  game  warden  is  required  to  put  in  48  hours  of  work 
a  week.  He  frequently  puts  in  an  average  of  60  hours  in 
order  to  get  the  job  done — all  of  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
the  average  pay  of  a  game  warden  is  far  below  other  state 
employees  doing  work  on  the  level  of  the  warden's  re- 
sponsibility. 

All  of  the  activities  of  game  wardens  and  conservation 
officers  are  carried  on  and  accomplished  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  district  supervisors  and  the  chief  of  the 
law  enforcement  division  of  the  Commission. 

One  of  the  most  active  divisions  in  the  Commission's 
program,  devoting  its  entire  time  to  wildlife  manage- 
ment, including  farm  and  forest  game  habitat  improve- 
ment, is  the  game  division.  While  the  Commission  has 
153  personnel  in  its  law  enforcement  program,  it  has 
only  50  regular  salaried  employees  in  this  division.  But, 
every  man  has  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 

The  game  division  in  recent  years  has  developed  ap- 
proximately 7,000  acres  of  food  patches  for  forest  game, 
including  deer,  bear,  turkey  and  grouse.  This  wildlife 
management  program  has  resulted  in  a  phenomenal  de- 
velopment  of  the  deer  herds  on  the  George  Washington 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  National  Forests. 

In  the  programs  on  the  two  national  forests,  the  Com- 
mission has  had  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  all  the  way  from  Washing- 
ton, through  the  Philadelphia  Regional  Office,  down  to 
staffs  of  the  two  national  forests  in  Virginia.  Without 
this  fine  cooperation,  which  has  developed  under  what  is 
nationally  known  as  the  Virginia  Plan,  the  Commission 
could  not  have  possibly  accomplished  what  has  been 
done.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Virginia  Plan,  there 
was  a  mere  scattering  of  deer  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  roday  we  have  a  minimum  of  100,000  deer 
in  that  se<  (ion  of  the  slate  where  the  national  forests  are. 
The  work  of  the  Commission  on  the  two  national  for- 
ests is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  game  biologists. 
Most  of  the  actual  work  of  habitat  improvement  is  ac- 
complished by  a  well  trained  corps  of  wildlife  managers. 
They  do  the  groundwork— the  clearing,  plowing,  plant- 
ing and  carrying  out  the  management  plans  with  the  co- 
opciatioii  of  the  forest  rangers  in  actual  charge  but  tin 
do  i In   supervision  of  the  game  technicians. 

The  farm  game  habitat-improvement  and  game-man- 
agement activities,  like  the  forest  game  work,  are  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  game  division.  There  has 
been  a  wide]   distribution  ol   seeds  and  mote  hum  land 


Today  Virginia's   law   enforcement  staff  not   only   enforce   the   game   and 
fish   laws  but  they  meet  with   conservation    groups   and    other   organiza- 
tions   spreading    the    conservation    story. 


owners  have  been  contacted  this  year  than  ever  before. 
It  is  believed  that  the  crop  of  farm  game,  including  quail 
and  rabbits,  has  been  generally  improved  and  that  these 
game  populations  have  increased. 

The  responsibility  for  controlling  rabies,  especially 
among  foxes,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  game  division. 
While  the  control  of  rabies  appears  to  the  writer  to  be 
primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  health  authorities  and 
the  economics  of  the  problem  should  be  the  concern  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  (we  have  their  coopera- 
tion) ,  yet,  the  General  Assembly  has  thrust  the  financial 
responsibility  for  the  control  of  rabies  upon  the  Game 
Commission.  In  this  work,  the  Commission  has  received 
the  cooperation  of  the  predator  control  division  of  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Up  until  recent  years  the  fish  division  of  the  Com- 
mission was  doing  little  more  than  building  fish  hatch- 
eries, propagating  fish  and  planting  them  more  or  less 
promiscuously  in  the  public  waters  of  the  state. 

Today  a  sound  program  of  scientific  fish  management 
is  well  underway.  The  Commission  is  highly  pleased 
with  the  progress  of  its  fish  management  program.  One 
of  the  chief  obstacles  to  its  more  rapid  progress  lies  in 
the  problem  of  the  lack  of  adequate,  trained  personnel. 
While  trout  hatcheries  in  all  states,  especially  in  the 
eastern  United  States,  raise  trout  in  abundance,  we 
realize  that  trout  fishing  is  a  "put  and  take"  proposition. 
It  appears  that  raising  trout  for  our  mountain  streams 
must  continue.  Many  of  the  states,  however,  have  come 
to  the  conclusion,  and  some  of  them  have  already  made 
these  conclusions  effective,  that  the  expenditure  of  reve- 
nue from  the  sale  of  fishing  licenses  to  raise  warm-water 
species  lor  planting  in  naturally  stocked  waters  is  largely 
a  waste  of  money.  It  is  believed  if  the  money  spent  in 
building  and  operating  bass,  bream  and  crappie  hatch- 
eries were  used  in  well  planned  fish-management  activi- 
ties that  far  better  and  more  satisfactory  results  would  be 
obtained.  The  writer  concurs  in  that  belief  and  opinion. 
These  management  projects  include  the  study  of  fish 
populations,  by  species,  in  impounded  waters.  Where 
unbalances  are  found  and  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the  im- 
poundments are  drained  and  the  undesirable  species  are 
removed,  or,  at  least  such  numbers  as  are  not  needed  for 
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immediate  game-fish  food  supply.  This  method  simply 
gives  one  example  of  a  project  in  fish  management. 

As  stated  above,  the  big  drawback  the  Commission  is 
experiencing  now  is  the  lack  of  adequate  appropriated 
funds  to  expand  fish-management  practices. 

During  the  present  year  the  Commission  completed 
two  trout  ponds,  one  in  Scott  County  comprising  60  sur- 
face acres,  and  one  in  Rockingham  County  with  a  sur- 
face area  of  35  acres.  These  ponds  should  add  very 
materially  to  the  accommodations  to  trout  fishermen. 
This  year  the  Commission  planted  approximately  175 
tons  of  trout  in  the  public  waters  of  the  state. 

At  the  close  of  1957,  the  Commission  had  completed 
the  construction  of  one  access  road  to  the  James  River, 
which  will  accommodate  several  thousand  fishermen  and 
hunters,  and  starts  the  New  Year  maturing  plans  for  a 
very  considerable  expansion  of  this  much  needed  activity. 

The  education  division,  the  youngest  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Commission,  has  had  a  loud  voice  in  the  construc- 
tive effort  of  supplying  published  information  for  the 
use  of  the  public.  Through  the  publication  of  Virginia 
]Yildlife  and  other  publications  and  reprints,  the  Com- 
mission has  reached  several  hundred  thousand  men. 
women  and  children  during  the  year. 

The  paid  circulation  of  Virginia  Wildlife  this  year 
approached  the  35,000  mark.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
enforcement  staff  of  the  law  enforcement  division  de- 
serves a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  increase  in  the  circu- 
lation of  this  valuable  voice  of  the  Commission. 

By  the  use  of  appropriate  films,  some  of  our  own  mak- 
ing, tens  of  thousands  of  people  in  all  walks  of  life, 
sportsmen's  clubs,  groups,  organizations,  women's  clubs, 
schools  and  many  other  people,  have  been  delighted  and 
educated  through  this  mass  media. 

The  special  services  section  field  staff,  by  word  of 
mouth  before  schools  and  clubs  of  all  kinds  and  at  na- 
ture camps,  boy  scout  camps,  and  fair  exhibits,  have 
reached  approximately  a  quarter  million  people  during 
the  year.    Their  services  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
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The  Commission's  game  division  does  a   lot  of  correlated   work  but  con- 
centrates on  wildlife  management  to  improve   living  conditions  for  farm 
and  forest  game. 


The  monthly  distribution  of  the  executive  director's 
Educational  Bulletin  by  the  education  division  falls  in 
the  hands  of  many  thousands  of  people.  It  is  estimated 
that  each  copy  is  read  by  three  people.  Therefore,  ap- 
proximately 380,000  people  read  this  bulletin  during  the 
year  just  closed. 

The  Commission  prepares  a  weekly  news  release  for 
the  press  of  the  state,  distributed  through  the  Virginia 
Press  Association.  An  average  of  well  over  3,000  stories 
annually  is  carried  by  the  weekly  press,  to  say  nothing  of 
material  carried  in  daily  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Through  the  education  division,  the  Commission  is 
doing  its  best  to  let  the  people  of  Virginia  know  what  is 
being  done  and  accomplished  in  wildlife  conservation 
and  development,  what  basic  conservation  is,  and  what 
all  citizens  must  do  to  make  conservation  not  only  an 
effective  practice  but  an  acceptable  philosophy  of  living. 

With  the  expansion  of  wildlife  activities  all  along  the 
line,  the  work  of  the  fiscal  division  has  multiplied  and 
expanded.  Documenting  the  activities  of  the  entire  de- 
partment, making  requisitions  for  an  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  purchases  of  material  and  equipment,  making 
payrolls  and  paying  off  263  regular  employees  in  the 
office  and  the  field,  bi-weekly  and  monthly,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  keeping  track  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  a  host  of 
hourly  wage  earners,  is  quite  a  job,  especially  when  it  is 
known  that  the  chief  of  this  division  has  only  three  em- 
ployees in  the  division  to  assist  in  the  fiscal  work. 

The  preparation  of  the  biennial  budget  is  also  the 
principal  responsibility  of  the  chief  of  the  fiscal  division. 

The  executive  director  is  the  administrator  of  the  de- 
partment. It  is  his  responsibility  to  see  that  the  statutory 
laws  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  and  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Commission  are  strictly  and  impartially  en- 
forced and  that  the  policies  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion are  executed.  During  his  absence  from  the  office, 
officially  or  otherwise,  it  is  the  duty  of  his  assistant  to 
see  that  the  activities  of  the  Commission  are  effectively 
executed. 

The  work  accomplished  by  the  Commission  during  the 
year  is  the  result  of  teamwork.  All  of  the  work  is  co- 
ordinated. In  this  coordinated  effort,  we  have  had  the 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  tens  of  thousands  of  organ- 
ized groups  and  many  interested  individuals. 

To  the  writer,  the  future  of  wildlife  in  reasonable 
abundance  is  assured.  With  continued  dedicated  effort, 
hunting  and  fishing  and  clean,  wholesome  forms  of  out- 
door recreation  need  not  pass  from  the  Virginia  scene. 

When  the  mantle  of  the  executive  director  drops  on 
the  shoulders  of  someone  else  on  July  1,  1958,  he  can  as- 
sure his  successor  that  he  will  find  the  finest  group  of 
intelligent,  interested  and  well-equipped  employees  in 
the  office  and  in  the  field  that  any  director  could  have. 
No  man  could  ask  for  more. 

Virginia's  wildlife  conservation  program  is  well  estab- 
lished. When  I  take  my  leave,  it  will  be  a  source  of  per- 
sonal pleasure  to  know  that  my  team,  of  which  I  was  a 
part  for  over  twelve  years,  will  carry  the  ball  forward 
with  courage,  resolution,  and  creditable  performance. 
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More  than  two-thirds   of  the   huntable   land    east   of  the    Rocky    Mountains   is   privately   owned    in   farms,   ranches,    marshes,    lakes,   and    timber   holdings. 


How  can  we  get  farmers  to  favor  wildlife?    Can  it  be  done  on  a  "free  hunting"  basis?    These  are  thought- 
provoking  questions  all  hunters  —  and  wildlife   workers  —  should   be  asking   themselves. 

The  Farmer  and  Wildlife 

By  VERNE  E.  DAVISON* 


AMERICAN  hunters,  fishermen,  and  professional 
i-\  wildlife  workers  need  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
^•problems  in  fish  and  wildlife  production  by  agri- 
culture, and  of  farmers'  attitudes  toward  wildlife.  Hunt- 
ing and  fishing  unquestionably  depend  to  a  huge  extent 
on  game  and  (ish  produced  on  lai  inlands.  Sportsmen 
and  state  and  federal  game-and-fish  agencies  would  like 
to  have  this  wildlife  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  '"public" 
lish  and  wildlife  resource.  To  farmers,  however,  wildlife 
must  be  a  purposeful  and  profitable  pari  ol  their  objec- 
tives in  soil,  water,  and  plant  management  il  it  is  to  be 
produced  in  abundance. 

Sportsmen,  and  even  legislators,  are  at  times  confound- 
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ed  by  what  appear  to  be  conflicts  between  wildlife  and 
agriculture.  Farmers  and  agricultural  leaders  are  often 
condemned  as  destroyers  ol  lish  and  wildlife  habitat. 
Such  phrases  as  "destructive  (lean  farming,"  "drainage" 
and  "posting"  are  used  frequently  by  outdoor  writers  in 
condemnation  of  farmers'  ways  ol  land  management. 
For  the  most  part  such  criticism  is  unjustified  and  farm- 
ers know  it.    They  resent  this  criticism. 

Most  fanners  are  friendly  to  wild  creatures.  They 
would  like  to  feed  and  shelter  more  squirrels,  quail, 
doves,  dinks,  deer,  turkeys,  and  songbirds.  Land  man- 
agement, however,  is  the  hearl  of  a  farmer's  economic 
existence  and  his  pursuit  of  happiness.  Can  he  afford 
wildlife? 

The  legal  situation  confuses  some  people.  By  law,  the 
publfi     (state)    owns  all  the  wild  fish  and  wildlife,  while 
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the  farmers  own  most  of  the  wildlife  food,  cover,  water, 
and  hunting  areas.  Many  spokesmen  for  the  hunters 
want  farmers  to  permit  free  hunting,  and  to  provide 
plenty  of  food,  cover,  and  water  for  the  wildlife  regard- 
less of  cost  to  the  farmer. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  huntable  land  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States  is  privately  owned  —  in  farms, 
ranches,  marshes,  lakes,  and  timber  holdings.  We  can 
produce  game  and  fish  on  these  private  lands  as  abun- 
dantly and  cheaply  as  we  can  on  public  lands.  This  is 
true  however  you  measure  it — in  pounds  of  fish  and  game 
pel  acre  or  in  hunting  and  fishing  success. 

Yet  we  use  about  ninety  percent  of  the  effort  and 
money  we  devote  to  wildlife  management  on  public  lands. 
We  enforce  game  laws  and  we  make  the  harvest  of  fish 
and  game  profitable  to  people  who  sell  boats,  gasoline, 
meals,  lodging,  and  camping,  hunting  and  fishing  equip- 
ment. Why  shouldn't  we  give  the  same  support  to  the 
farmers  who  produce  the  wildlife  crop?  Instead,  we  try 
to  ignore  the  economic  facts  about  private  lands.  We 
continue  to  impose  upon  the  owner  for  the  privilege  of 
hunting  over  his  lands  for  the  game  that  happens  to  be 
there.  The  result  is  that  we  do  not  fully  use  agricul- 
ture's vast  acreage  and  resources  of  management,  ma- 
chinery, money,  seed,  and  fertilizer  in  the  production  of 
hai  vestable  crops  of  game  and  fish. 

Farms,  farmers,  and  farm  programs  do  influence  fish 
and  wildlife,  which  react  quickly  to  agriculture's  land 
management — good,  bad,  or  moderate.  A  problem  that 
should  worry  every  hunter  and  biologist  is:  "How  can  we 
get  farmers  to  favor  wildlife?"  Farmers  will  produce 
more  high-quality  hunting  and  fishing  whenever  the  con- 
sumers are  willing  to  pay  the  cost;  and  the  simplest 
American  way  is  for  individual  hunters  or  fishermen  to 
pay  landowners  for  the  recreation  they  expect  to  enjoy. 

What  should  we  expect  a  farmer  to  do  if  we  pay  him 
for  hunting  or  fishing  privileges?  What  can  he  do  to 
grow  and  attract  better  populations  of  fish,  quail,  doves, 
ducks,  squirrels,  deer,  turkey,  cottontails,  or  other  wild- 
life on  his  land? 

Food — choice,  attractive,  nutritious,  and  really  abun- 
dant— is  by  far  the  most  important  factor  in  wildlife 
abundance.  Fertile  water  grows  more  worm-like  larvae 
for  fish.  Feeding  the  fish  directly  produces  more  fish 
and  added  hours  of  recreation.  Lespedeza  is  a  food  for 
quail;  corn,  or  brown  top  millet  for  doves;  corn,  pe- 
cans, hickory  nuts,  walnuts,  and  acorns  for  squirrels; 
well-fertilized  winter  grazing  (clovers  or  palatable 
grasses)  for  deer,  turkeys,  geese  and  cottontails;  corn, 
brown  top  millet,  smartweeds  for  wild  ducks.  These  are 
the    specific    high-quality    foods    which    agriculture    can 


provide  loi  wildlife  better  than  unaided  nature  usually 
does.  However,  they  all  cost  money;  they  use  a  part  of 
the  farmer's  land:  and  they  require  his  patience,  intelli- 
gent planning,  and  his  labor.  Farmers  do  not  provide 
enough  of  these  loads  to  support  good  u'ildlife  popula- 
tions under  a  "free  hunting"  economy. 

Water  is  necessan  for  most  species.  Ducks,  geese,  tui 
keys,  and  doves  drink  water  daily;  squirrels  and  deer 
use  it  less  frequently.  Water  is  a  peculiar  necessity  to 
help  ducks  swallow  then  food;  field  grain  and  other 
seeds  are  highly  attractive  to  them  when  Hooded  with  a 
few  inches  of  water.  Farm  ponds  provide  water  for 
fishes. 

Cover  is  a  peculiar  problem  in  the  South.  Usually  it  is 
insufficient  only  on  improved  pastures  or  overgrazed 
range.  Often  we  have  too  much  cover  on  the  ground, 
burying  food  under  leaves  and  stems,  making  the  sum- 
mer heat  unbearable,  and  harboring  parasites  such  as 
redbugs  and  ticks  instead  of  nutritious  insects,  sin  h  as 
crickets  and  grasshoppers.  Excess  cover  must  be  removed 
frequently  (1  to  3  years)  by  grazing,  mowing,  cutting, 
cultivation,  or  controlled  fire.  Multiflora  rose  is  one  of 
the  better  cover  plants  for  cottontails  and  for  several 
species  of  songbirds. 

Most  of  our  huntable  wildlife  is  fed,  sheltered,  and 
watered  on  farm  and  ranch  lands.  When  we  have  more 
wildlife,  it  will  be  produced  on  the  same  lands.  The 
farmer  is  no  enemy!  Neither  is  he  any  sucker.  He  needs 
encouragement,  not  abuse. 

Every  state  in  the  Southeast  concerns  itself  with  find- 
ing successful  means  to  assure  a  productive  farm  program 
for  wildlife.  This  has  been  our  joint  anxiety  for  the 
past  15  years.  A  summary  of  our  experience  indicates 
the  need  for  modern  wildlife  attitudes,  and  a  broadening 
of  our  technical  land  management  practices. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  provides  technical  assist- 
ance through  Soil  Conservation  Districts  to  help  farmers 
plan  for  wildlife  food,  water,  and  cover.  In  the  South- 
east, State  Game  and  Fish  Commissions  encourage  quail 
and  rabbit  management  on  farms  by  furnishing  lespe- 
deza, multiflora  rose,  and  annual  seed  mixtures  to  dem- 
onstrate the  value  of  farmland  management  for  game. 
These  combined  efforts,  however,  are  not  enough.  The 
individual  hunter,  it  appears,  will  have  to  make  wildlife 
management  profitable  on  the  farm  where  he  wishes  to 
hunt. 

These  are  facts  regarding  the  relationship  of  agricul- 
ture to  fish  and  wildlife.  The  educational  and  informa- 
tional efforts  of  all  wildlife  and  agricultural  organiza- 
tions might  well  be  directed  toward  helping  hunters, 
fishermen  and  wildlife  workers  understand  them. 


Things  You  May  Not  Know 

The  scaup  duck  often  dives  to  a  depth  of  20  feet  in  search  of  food.  This 
descent  is  made  by  using  only  the  feet  in  swimming. 

The  goldeneye  duck  is  often  called  the  "whistler"  because  of  the  high- 
pitched,  loud  noise  made  by  its  wings.  An  entire  flock  makes  a  curious  sound 
when  flying  overhead. 
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Collecting  Small  Animals  as  a  Hobby 


By  MAX  CARPENTER 

Special  Services  Officer,  Northern  District 


IT  TAKES  a  hobby  to  get  us  interested  in  some  field  of 
activity  in  this  old  world.  The  following  suggestions 
are  intended  for  those  who  are  just  entering  the  age 
when  they  are  noticing  the  various  forms  of  wild  animals 
around  but  are  too  young  to  pursue  them  with  a  gun  or 
bow  and  arrow,  and  yet  would  like  to  do  something  for 
.1  u  ildlife  hobby. 

To  engage  in  any  hobby  requires  help  from  someone 
else  or  from  a  book  written  on  the  subject  by  someone 
who  knows.  At  the  end  of  this  article  is  a  small  list  of 
books  or  pamphlets  that  have  been  of  help  to  the  writer 
in  learning  to  trap  small  animals,  in  preserving  their 
hides,  and  correctly  labeling  the  specimens — things  which 
add  value  to  any  collection. 

Why  Collect? 

It  helps  to  keep  your  interest  alive  if  you  have  a  pur- 
pose for  taking  up  a  hobby,  such  as  trapping  small  ani- 
mals, although  it  isn't  necessary.  Most  hobbies  are  pur- 
sued for  the  sheer  joy  of  doing  something,  the  joy  of 
personal  achievement  that  keeps  your  mind  active.  Of 
course,  if  you  decide  later  on  to  go  to  college  and  study 
wildlife  management,  the  first  thing  your  professor  will 
do  is  to  tell  you  to  go  trap  some  animals  and  learn  to 
identify  them  by  keying  them  out  in  a  book.  If  you  have 
had  some  first-hand  experience,  even  trapping  house 
mice,  ii  will  give  you  a  jump  on  your  fellow  students. 

\  lot  of  scientific  information  has  been  picked  up  by 
amateur  trappers.  If  you  turn  up  something  unusual  in 
your  traps,  measure,  preserve  and  label  the  animal,  and 
- 1 1 1 v  college  or  museum  will  be  tickled  to  look  at  it  and 
even  identify  youi  specimen  for  you. 

Types  of  Traps 

There  are  two  ways  to  cat(  h  small  animals.  You  either 
catch  them  alive  in  some  type  of  container  or  you  use  a 
trap  thai  kills  i he  animal  when  the  trap  springs,  and 
these  methods  are  referred  to  as  live-trapping  or  dead 
trapping.  Quite  often  valuable  specimens  can  be  ob- 
tained l>\  watching  what  your  cat  or  dog  brings  home. 
Small  sinews  and  moles  have  a  billei  taste  and  are  usu- 
all)  just  played  with  by  the  pet.  If  you  find  them  in  time, 
\ou  may  get  an  animal  lor  your  collection  that  you  could 
never  catch  in  a  trap.  For  example,  the  star-nosed  mole 
is  seldom  taken  in  a  nap  and  the  rare  pigm}  shrew  and 
least  shrew  seldom  are  caughl   in  a  live  or  dead  trap. 

Several  makes  of  wooden-base  dead   naps  are  on   the 


market  and  are  sold  almost  everywhere  in  two  sizes, 
mouse  traps  and  rat  traps.  The  rat  size  is  quite  suitable 
for  rats,  chipmunks,  squirrels,  weasels,  and  the  like,  but 
has  such  strong  springs  that  smaller  mammals  are  often 
cut  in  two.  The  ordinary  mouse  trap  is  deadly  enough 
as  a  simple  mouse-killer,  but  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  too  short  and  narrow  for  the  serious  collector.  A 
mouse  or  shrew  too  often  merely  has  its  nose  inside  when 
the  treadle  is  touched,  and  the  spring  comes  down  and 
crushes  the  skull.  In  making  a  collection  of  mammals, 
the  skull  is  as  important  as  the  skin,  so  a  museum-type 
trap  should  be  used.  (Some  small  mammals  cannot  be 
identified  positively  without  the  skull  at  hand.)  It  is  in- 
termediate in  size  between  the  mouse  and  rat  traps,  with 
width  of  jaw  about  2%  inches  and  spring  of  about  the 
same  strength  as  that  of  the  ordinary  mouse  trap.  Mu- 
seum traps  are  quite  a  bit  more  expensive,  around  25 
cents  apiece,  whereas  mouse  traps  are  5  cents  apiece.  If  a 
museum  special  trap  is  desired,  it  can  be  obtained  from 
The  Animal  Trap  Company,  Lititz,  Pennsylvania. 

Live  traps  are  expensive  and  usually  not  sold  in  stores, 
so  it  is  better  to  make  your  own  out  of  a  can  or  hard- 
ware cloth.  The  drawing  below  shows  how  a  live-trap  can 
be  made  by  using  hardware  cloth  with    14-inch   mesh. 
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Side  view  of  a   live  trap.    Note   the  cage   has    been   cut   away   to   show 
trap  trigger  and    bait. 


The  museum  special  trap  works  best  for  this  because  of 
its  larger  size.  Use  one  piece  lor  the  sides,  top  and  bot- 
tom. Cut  separate  pieces  of  wire  for  the  back  of  the  cage 
and  for  the  door.  The  piece  for  the  door  is  tied  onto  the 
bail  so  that  it  closes  the  opening  when  the  trap  is  sprung. 
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A  tin  can  is  sometimes  used  to  make  a  live-trap.  It 
should  be  flattened  on  one  side  so  that  the  can  will  sit 
flat  on  the  trap  and  be  wired  last.  If  the  lid  is  removed 
with  a  can  opener,  it  will  serve  as  the  door  to  tie  onto 
the  bail.    (See  below.) 
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This  homemade  live  trap  is  made  from  a   #10  tin  can.     If  the   lid   is   re- 
moved with  a  can  opener,  it  will  serve  as  the  door  to  tie  onto  the   bail. 


The  simplest  trap  is  an  inverted  bowl,  tin  can,  pan, 
bucket,  or  box.  A  light  bowl  may  need  a  stone  on  top 
for  weight.  A  trigger,  rounded  at  one  end  and  pointed 
at  the  other,  is  cut  out  of  a  thin  board  or  shingle.  Fasten 
some  bait  to  the  pointed  end  and  place  the  rounded  end 
under  the  edge  of  the  bowl  and  the  baited  end  about 
the  middle  underneath.  The  mouse  wiggles  the  bait  and 
the  bowl  drops  over  him.  A  paper,  tin,  or  bag  may  be 
slid  under  the  bowl  and  the  mouse  picked  up. 

Another  type  of  can  trap  can  be  made.  Cut  a  piece  of 
tin  to  fit  the  inside  of  the  open  end.  Hinge  it  with  a 
wire  loop  at  one  edge  so  it  can  swing  in  and  not  out. 
Fasten  a  springy  wire  to  the  lid  and  to  the  outside  of 
the  can  so  as  to  act  as  a  spring  that  will  pull  the  lid  shut. 
Push  the  lid  in  and  place  a  baited  spindle  under  its  lower 
edge  to  hold  it  open  until  the  mouse  wiggles  the  bait. 
Then  the  spindle  drops  and  the  door  snaps  shut  with 
the  mouse  inside. 

A  still  simpler  trap  may  be  made  by  cutting  a  hole  in 
one  end  of  a  tin  box  and  placing  a  sloping  hinged  door 
inside  that  easily  lifts  up  for  the  mouse  to  enter  and 
drops  down  behind  him. 

Some  small  mammals  are  easily  caught  by  sinking  a 
deep  tin  can,  jar,  or  bucket  in  the  ground  along  a  run- 
way, leaving  the  top  just  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground.     (Note  drawing  at  right.) 

itere  and  How  to  Trap 

For  small  mammals  the  trap-line  will  not  need  to  be 
so  long,  as  the  mammals  may  be  at  your  very  door.  A 
dozen  traps  or  less  with  half  of  them  fixed  into  live-traps 
would  be  a  sufficient  number.  The  beginner  may  often 
obtain  good  results  by  placing  his  traps  at  random  until, 
after  a  little  experience,  the  most  favorable  places  are 
located.  Small  animals  usually  follow  natural  lines  of 
cover,  such  as  stone  and  rail  fences,  fallen  logs,  or  edges 
of   thick  brush.    Traps   set   in   such   situations   may   be 


sprung  by  the  animals  in  passing  even  il  they  are  not  at- 
tracted by  the  bait.  In  runways,  the  trap  is  preferably  set 
across  the  runway,  and  the  floor  of  the  runway  may  be 
scooped  out  to  bring  the  trap  flush  with  the  sin  lace.  Fly- 
ing  squirrels  may  be  caught  in  traps  set  on  logs,  stumps,  or 
horizontal  branches,  or  a  little  shelf  for  the  trap  may  be 
made  by  placing  a  slab  of  bark  across  dead  tw  igs  near  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  or  on  wooden  pegs  driven  into  the  bai  k. 

Fewer  traps  will  be  lost  if  traps  set  in  the  open  are 
tied  down.  A  small  hole  drilled  through  one  of  the  rear 
corners  of  the  wooden  base,  and  the  trap  lied  to  .1  stak< 
with  a  piece  of  copper  wire,  will  keep  larger  animals 
from  dragging  the  traps  away. 

In  setting  out  traps  it  is  best  to  set  up  stations  or  sets 
and  mark  the  area  with  a  tag  tied  to  a  limb  that  can 
easily  be  seen.  The  set  number  and  number  of  traps  in 
the  area  is  written  on  the  tag.  If  many  traps  are  used, 
this  is  necessary  to  help  you  remember  how  many  traps 
were  put  in  each  area.  Traps  are  easily  lost,  especially  if 
moved  by  animals. 

Most  any  type  of  bait  can  be  used  for  live  and  dead 
traps,  including  cheese,  bacon  or  bread.  A  good  com- 
bination is  peanut  butter  and  oatmeal  stirred  together 
into  a  ball.  This  bait  does  attract  ants  to  the  traps.  If 
ants  bother  too  much,  dust  the  traps  lightly  with  pyre- 
thrum  or  DDT  insect  powder.  The  powder  does  not 
seem  to  prevent  mice  and  shrews  from  visiting  the  traps. 
Stu< 

An  animal  skin  that  is  stuffed  with  cotton  and  dried 
in  a  dead  position  is  called  a  "study  skin." 

It  is  good  to  know  how  to  skin  an  animal  no  matter 
how  large  or  small.  It  is  also  good  to  know  how  to  pre- 
serve the  hides  of  the  animals  you  catch  so  that  they  can 
be  preserved  as  study  skins  or  skinned  out  flat  and 
tanned. 
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Some  small  animals  are  easily  caught  by  sinking   a  deep  tin   can,  jar,  or 

bucket  in  the  ground  along  a  runway,  leaving  the  top  just  level  with  the 

surface  of  the   ground. 


Before  any  skinning  is  done,  however,  three  measure- 
ments should  be  made  on  small  animals:  They  are  (1) 
Total  length — which  is  the  distance  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  last  tail  verte- 
bra, (2)  Length  of  tail — the  distance  from  the  base  of 
tail    to   tip   of   the    last   vertebra,     (3)    Length    of   hind 
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foot— the  distance  from  the  end  of  heel  bone  (cal- 
caneum)  to  the  end  of  claw  on  the  longest  toe.  These 
three  measurements  taken  in  millimeters  are  then  noted 
on  the  label  and  are  abbreviated  as  L.,  T.,  and  H.F. 


TKAP  EXS^E^ED  TO 
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Fewer  traps  will  be  lost  if  traps  set  in  the  open  are  tied  down.    A  smal 

hole   drilled   through   one    of  the   rear   corners   of  the    wooden    base    wil 

keep  larger  animals  from  dragging   traps  away. 


\iiimals  made  up  into  study  skins  are  slit  on  the  belly 
From  the  base  of  the  tail  to  about  half  way  to  the  front 
legs  or  less.  The  tail  is  rolled  with  the  scalpel  handle 
and  pulled  out  from  inside  the  skin.  The  legs  are  cut 
oil  inidei  the  skin  at  the  first  joint.  Skinning  out  the 
head  is  a  little  difficult.  Care  should  be  taken  to  clip 
close  to  the  skull  to  cut  off  the  ears,  around  the  eyes,  and 
around  the  month.  Remove  all  meat,  fat  and  tissue  from 
the  skin  and  leg  bones  and  powder  with  household 
20-mule  team  borax.  Cut  off  the  sknll  at  the  base  of  the 
neck  and  save  it  to  clean  later. 

While  the  hide  is  still  moist,  turn  it  right  side  out, 
stitch  the  mouth  shut  and  get  some  soft  white  cotton. 
Roll  a  small  cone-shaped  piece  for  the  head  (the  skull 
is  noi  pul  back  in  the  skin),  and  a  long  piece  for  the 
body.  A  small  wire  rolled  very  thinly  with  cotton  is  put 
in  the  tail  and  extended  up  along  the  cotton  body.  Sew 
up  i lie  incision  and  smooth  the  hide  with  a  soft  brush. 
Pin  (he  stud)  skin  through  the  lect  onto  a  piece  of  card- 
board with  the-  front  feet  forward  and  the  hind  feet 
stretched  back  along  the  tail.  The  skin  ol  a  mouse  will 
di\  in  ;i  couple  days  after  whic  h  it  can  be  labeled.  Both 
the  label  and  skull  are  tied  to  the  hind  loot. 

Cleaning  the  Skull 

I  here  are  several  ways  to  clean  and  bleach  a  skull  to 
s.iw  for  your  collection.     Very   tiny   skulls  have    to  be 


dried  and  cleaned  by  insects.  In  museums  they  use  a 
colony  of  carpet  beetle  larvae  called  dermestid  beetles 
that  chew  the  meat  from  the  skull  bone.  At  home  you  can 
dry  the  skull  under  a  lamp  or  place  the  skull  in  a  small 
box  with  holes  in  it  and  put  the  box  out  under  some 
boards  or  leaves  and  the  ants,  sowbugs  and  other  insects 
will  clean  it  for  you.  For  larger  skulls,  such  as  chip 
munks,  scpiirrels,  etc.,  the  fastest  way  is  to  cook  the  skull 
until  the  meat  loosens,  then  scrape  it  off  with  a  knife. 
(Caution:  Don't  cook  too  long  or  the  skull  will  come 
apart.) 

After  all  the  meat  has  been  removed,  soak  the  skull  in 
a  degreasing  solution,  gasoline  works  well,  and  then 
bleach  for  a  short  time  in  a  mild  solution  of  chlorox  or 
hydrogen  peroxide.  Here  again,  the  skull  will  dissolve 
if  left  in  the  bleach  too  long. 

Sometimes  the  lower  jaw  will  pull  apart  and  will  re- 
cpiire  some  gluing  to  hold  it  together.  Another  trick 
is  to  wire  the  lower  jaw  where  it  hinges  to  the  upper  jaw . 
This  protects  the  lower  jaw  and  keeps  both  pieces  to- 
gether. 

Labeling 

The  skull  can  be  labeled  by  writing  the  data  right  on 
the  bone  with  ink.  A  card  label  should  be  made  for  the 
study  skin  and  tied  to  the  hind  foot  with  a  piece  of  sew- 
ing thread.   Cut  the  card  i/2  inch  wide  by  2  inches  long 
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A  card  label  should  be  made  for  the  study  skin  and  tied  to  the  hind 
foot  with  a  piece  of  sewing  thread.  Cut  the  card  '/2  incn  wide  by  2 
inches  long.    Both  sides  are  used  to  record   the  information   shown   here. 


and  use  both  sides  for  the  data.  For  example,  the  name, 
sex,  locality  and  date  is  written  on  one  side  and  the 
measurements  and  collector's  name  on  the  other. 
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Before    any   skinning    is    done,    three    measurements   should    be    made    on 

small  animals.    They  are    (l)   total  length,   (2)    length   of  tail,    (3)    length 

of  hind  foot. 


Cold  Storage  Eggs 

Oiu  greal  honied  owl,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
"tiger  of  the  air,"  often  stalls  nesting  as  eaily  as  the  lat- 
in pan  ol  |anuai\  in  mild  winters.  The  parent  bird 
has  been  louncl.  covered  with  snow,  sitting  on  its  eggs  in 
sub  freezing  tempei  atures. 
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CONSERVATION  GRAM 

Commission  Activities  and  Late  Wildlife  News  ...  At  A  Glance 

>> r 

!  AT  HOG  ISLAND.   Warren  H.Taylor,  manager  on  the  Game  Commission's 
waterfowl  refuge  at  Hog  Island  in  Surry  County,  reports  a  great  number  of  water- 
fowl using  the   ponds  and  food  plantings. 

Five  to  six  thousand  ducks  including  mallards,  black  ducks,  pintails,  bald- 
pates,  ruddy  ducks  and  others  are  utilizing  the  food  provided  this  summer  by  Com- 
mission biologists.   There  are  also  from  four  to  five  thousand  Canada  geese  enjoy- 
ing the  free  meals  and  quiet  solitude  of  the  refuge. 

Hog  Island  was  established  by  the  Commission  as  an  area  on  which  ducks  and 
geese  could  rest  and  eat  on  their  annual  migration  flights  through  Virginia. 

While  working  on  an  advanced  degree  in 
wildlife  conservation  at  the  Virginia  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit  at  VPI , 
R.  A.  Giles,  Jr.,  tested  15,443  Virginia  school  students  in  61  separate  schools. 
The  purpose  of  the  100-question  examination  was  to  determine  the  extent  of  con- 
servation knowledge  of  school  pupils  in  grades  six  through  twelve. 

The  examination  disclosed  that  suburban  pupils  had  a  more  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  conservation  than  large-city,  town  or  even  rural  students.   It  would  seem 
that  rural  students,  living  on  the  land  and  indirectly  deriving  their  livelihood 
from  the  earth,  should  make  a  higher  score  than  those  living  in  the  suburbs. 

The  statewide  average  for  the  test  was  54.8  Most  pupils  found  they  knew 
less  about  conservation  than  they  had  anticipated. 

BLACK  GOLD  AND  WILDLIFE.   Latest  reports  from  Alaska  indicate  that  politicians  and 
business  leaders  are  pressing  for  the  Kenai  National  Moose  Range  to  be  opened 
to  public  exploration  and  exploitation.   This  sudden  outburst  is  the  result  of  an 
oil  strike  on  part  of  the  area  during  the  past  summer.   Realizing  that  a  fast 
monetary  gain  is  possible  if  the  area  is  opened  to  exploitation,  a  selfish  few 
will  perhaps  spoil  the  area  for  both  the  public  and  wildlife. 

The  Department  of  Interior  has  proposed  a  set  of  regulations  for  the  control 
of  gas  and  oil  leasing  on  federal  wildlife  lands.   Large  oil  companies  have  ob- 
jected to  these  regulations  and  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  airing  the  com- 
plaints. 

WATER  POLLUTION  FIGHT  STILL  IN  PROGRESS.   Public  Law  660,  commonly  known  as  the  Water 

Pollution  Control  Act,  is  currently  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  con- 
servationists.  In  1956  Congress  voted  $50  million  a  year,  for  a  total  of  $500 
million  over  a  period  of  10  years,  in  construction  grants  for  helping  municipali- 
ties to  build  sewage  disposal  plants. 

The  federal  government,  in  its  current  "belt  tightening"  of  the  budget,  is 
looking  for  areas  in  which  expenditures  can  be  reduced.   A  rumor  in  Washington  is 
that  the  administration  would  possibly  cut  the  pollution  fund  to  $35  million  or 
less,  or  turn  the  entire  effort  over  to  the  states. 

Conservationists  throughout  the  country  are  expected  to  rally  their  efforts 
and  let  both  the  White  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  know  their  desires  for  continuing  the  grants-in-aid  section  at 
the  $50  million  appropriation  level. 

30ATING  AMERICANS.   According  to  statistics  from  the  Outboard  Boating  Club  of  America, 

our  pleasure  boat  fleet  has  nearly  tripled  in  the  last  ten  years.  Right  now  there 
are  approximately  seven  million  boats  in  the  United  States  which  are  considered  in 
the  pleasure  category. 

During  1957  there  was  $1,912  million  spent  on  boating  pleasure,  an  increase 
of  21  percent  over  1956.   The  boating  public  used  approximately  397  million  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  and  over  20  million  gallons  of  diesel  fuel. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  35  million  pleasure  boaters  in  the  U.  S.  today 
will  grow  in  numbers  in  the  years  to  follow. 
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OTTER 
An  accomplished  swim- 
mer,    its    home     is    the 
water.    Most  of  its  diet 

is    fish. 


SKUNK 
Greatest  claim  to  fame 
lies  in  its  ability  to 
produce  the  familiar 
pungent  odor  for  pro- 
tection. 


BEAVER 

Largest  North  American 

rodent.      Known    for    its 

engineering      feats      of 

building    dams. 


MUSKRAT 
Our   most   valuable  hi 
bearer    and   even   tod 
found   statewide. 


Early  man  was  interested  in  track  markings  of  animals  because  his  very  survival  depended 
on  knowing  about  the  animals  that  furnished  him  with  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  An  under- 
standing of  animal  signs  is  still  important  today,  and  ever  will  be.  The  modern  biologist 
relies  heavily  on  signs  and  tracks  for  understanding  the  animals  he  is  attempting  to  manage. 
Whether  you  are  a  trapper,  hunter,  fisherman,  or  simply  someone  interested  in  the  outdoors 
and   its  creatures,   knowledge   of   animal   tracks  will   add   to   your   storehouse  of   nature    I 
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ANIMAl 


Winter  months  offer  an   excellent 

mals  in   the  snow.     It  is  an  enrich! 

more  about  our  native 
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COUGAR 
ur  biggest  cat — some- 
times   nine    feet    long. 
Once     present    In     Vir- 
ginia,  now  extinct. 


\ 


BOBCAT 
Occurs  throughout  the 
wilder  portions  of  the 
state.  A  shy,  secretive 
animal,  it  is  seldom 
seen    by   man 


HOUSE  CAT 
Tracks     are     much     like 
those  of  the  bobcat  but 
smaller        and        evenly 
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RED  FOX 
The  string  -  straight 
character  of  the  fox's 
trail  makes  it  different 
from  that  of  a  small 
dog 


CRAY    FOX 
Toe   marks  are   rounded 
like     those    of     a     dog 
rather  than  narrow  like 
red  fox. 


LARCE  DOC 
Walking  and  trotting 
tracks  of  dog  are  stag- 
gered; not  in  straight 
line    like    fo: 


OPOSSUM 
The  "opposing  thuml 
makes  the  'possu 
track  easy  to  recogniz 
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spaced.  from    that    of    a    small  red  fox.  line    like    tox. 


ELK 
Once  extinct  in  Vir- 
ginia. Restocked  in 
1917  and  1935.  Now 
there  are  two  small 
herds  in   the  state. 


COW 
Tracks  often  mistaken 
for  elk;  about  the  same 
size,  they  are  more 
rounded    than    those    of 


the  elk. 


{tracks 


f  tunity   to   trace  the   routes  of  ani- 
tdoor  pastime  that  can  teach   you 

11  als  and  how  they  live. 


WHITE-TAILED  DEER 
Our  most  numerous  and 
popular  big-game  ani- 
mal. Virginia's  harvest 
this  year  should  exceed 
20.000  animals. 


SHEEP 
Domestic  sheep  tracks 
resemble  those  of  deer. 
The  hooves  of  deer  are 
more   pointed,   however. 


PIC 
Another    domestic    ani- 
mal track   that  is  often 
onfused   with    those   of 
deer. 
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contus 
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GOAT 
Tracks  about  the  size 
of  a  pig's;  more  square 
than   those  of  the  deer. 


A 


mudbank  stream  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  rewarding  places  to  look  for  animal 
signs.  Fresh  earth  after  a  heavy  rain  is  an  ideal  place  to  find  any  kinds  of  tracks  from  the 
white-tailed  deer  to  opossum.  A  soft  carpet  of  snow  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  studying 
animals.  The  advantage  here  is  that  animals  can  be  tracked  for  distances  and  their  various 
habits  and  moods  can  easily  be  noted.  Best  results  can  be  obtained  from  new  fallen  snow 
before  melting  or  drifting  has  begun.    Tracking  animals  is  fascinating.    Why  not  try   it? 


WOODCHUCK 
>  m  e  t  i  m  e  s  called 
oundhog  .  .  .  best 
own  for  digging  bur- 
*s  for  other  animals. 


CRAY  SQUIRREL 
A  tree  dweller;  tracks 
never  stray  far  from 
trees  and  are  inter- 
rupted as  the  animal 
leaves   the   ground. 


RED  SQUIRREL 
Smaller  squirrel  than 
the  gray  .  .  .  sometime:; 
called  the  mountain 
boomer  of  the  high- 
lands. 


WEASEL 
The  mink's  smaller 
cousin  is  abundant  in 
all  but  a  few  south- 
eastern      counties       of 

Virginia. 


CHIPMUNK 
One  of  the  smallest  of 
our   squirrels.   Common- 
ly found  around  stumps 
and   stone  walls. 


WHITE-FOOTED  MOUSE 
Naturally  small  tracks: 
may  be  found  state- 
wide except  on  the 
summits  of  the  high- 
est   mountains. 


COTTONTAIL  RABBIT 
The  two  long  marks  of 
the  hind  feet  are  un- 
mistakable sign  of  the 
cottontail.  Toes  are  in- 
distinct   in    tracks. 
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The  great  outdoors  is  part  of  the  American  way  of  life.    From   Jamestown  to  the  very  present,  it  has  been  important  to  be  able  to  get  out  and   enjoy 

the   outdoor  life;   it  is  our  heritage. 


Our  American  Heritage: 


THE  GREAT  OUTDOORS 
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By  ROSS  LEFFLER 
Issistant  Secretary  <>\  the  Interioi 


Wl  Americans  are  a  vigorous  people.  The  great 
outdoors  is  |>;nt  <>l  us:  it  is  our  heritage;  it  is  in 
mil  blood.  It  is  this  vigor  which  lias  made 
America  great  and  anything  that  enhances  out  viiilitv 
and  strength,  that  aids  in  curing  our  real  as  well  as  our 
imaginary  ills,  will  help  to  keep  us  great.  That's  why 
we  so  cheerfully  accept  this  double  duty  which  is  being 
handed  to  us — improving  oui  lish  and  wildlife  resources 
in  the  face  oi  fading  habitai  and  at  the  same  time  help- 
ing our  (iii/ens  enjoy  to  the  fullest  ever)  possible  acre 
ol  land  and  make  ;m\  and  all  ol  oui   facilities  available 

as  lai    as  <  Onsistentl)    possible. 

And  so  we  are  willing  and  able  to  buckle  down,  work 
a  little  harder,  a  little  more  intelligently,  a  little  more 
efficientl)  and  do  whatevei   is  necessary  to  meei  all  the 

demands   which   air   being  made   upon    us. 


Condensation    ol    address    given    bj    Mr.    Lefflei    befori    thi     Association    of 
(.ii.ii    Lakes  Outdooi    Writers,   February   9,   1957,   in  Chicago,   Illinois. 


Originally  the  purpose  ol  wildlife  refuges,  fish  cultural 
stations  and  game  management  arras  was  to  provide 
habitat  for  wildlife  and  to  provide  small  fish  for  planting 
in  the  many  streams  and  lakes.  But  now  there  are  many 
other  uses,  not   the  least  of  which  is  recreation. 

In  man)  cases  a  wildlife  refuge  or  management  area 
is  the  onh  place  within  miles  of  a  community  where 
certain  very  important  forms  ol  outdooi  recreation  are 
available'.  It  is  only  natural  thru  that  the  members  of 
the  community  begin  to  utilize  these  places.  In  souk 
locations  our  citizens  can  only  find  boating  opportunities 
on  refuge  areas;  in  other  places  the  refuges  offer  the  best 
camping  and  picnicking  sites  for  miles  around. 

And  as  the  public  moved  ill,  it  was  up  to  those  in 
charge  to  adjust  their  thinking  and  their  duties  to  meet 
this  new  demand,  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  original 
purpose  for  which  the  refuges  were  created.  Sometimes 
this  has  been  epiite  simple — all  we  have  had  to  do  is  set 
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aside  an  area  for  picnicking  or  camping  and  let  it  go  at 
that.    In  other  cases  it  has  entailed  a  lot  more  work. 

Last  year  our  national  refuges  and  fish  cultural  sta- 
tions were  host  to  more  than  eight  and  a  half  million 
visitors.  All  of  them  were  looking  for  recreation  of  one 
type  or  another  that  was  available  as  a  by-product  of 
these  areas.  And  it  was  up  to  us  to  see  that  those  citizens 
had  a  chance  to  get  this  recreation  without  interfering 
with  the  primary  job  of  the  unit — preserving  and  de- 
veloping fish  and  wildlife  resources. 

And  speaking  of  visitors,  nearly  a  million  of  the  total 
just  mentioned  enjoyed  the  various  public  attractions 
at  the  Wichita  Mountains  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Oklahoma.  I  imagine  many  of  you  have  visited  that 
refuge  and  know  it  as  one  of  our  finest. 

I  want  to  assure  you  now — in  the  strongest  possible 
terms — that  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred  A.  Seaton, 
myself,  and  other  responsible  persons  in  the  Department 
have  no  intention  of  retreating  from  our  position  against 
the  Army  request  to  take  over  part  of  this  refuge.  (Edi- 
tor's note:  Since  this  speech  was  given,  this  issue  was 
resolved  satisfactorily  in  an  agreement  between  the  Army 
and  Interior,  which  established  a  limited  buffer  zone, 
which  protects  public  and  wildlife  interests.) 

Speaking  of  recreation,  let's  just  take  a  fish  hatchery 
as  a  further  example  of  the  growing  demands  on  the 
units  of  our  fish  and  wildlife  system.  We  all  know  the 
many  jobs  which  a  fish  culturist  must  do.  We  all  know 
something  about  his  responsibility — how  he  must  watch 
out  for  pollution  in  the  water  supply  which  could  ruin 
a  year's  Avork  in  an  hour's  time;  how  he  must  be  con- 
stantly on  the  lookout  for  disease  in  the  fish  which 
might  wipe  out  a  year's  work  in  a  few  days  or  weeks; 
how  he  must  wrestle  with  his  budget  to  get  sufficient  food 
to  develop  the  fish  to  the  size  best  suited  for  planting. 

Then,  on  top  of  that,  we  find  that  more  and  more 
people  are  interested  in  learning  just  what  makes  a  fish 


hatchery  tick,  and  just  how  we  go  about  it  to  keep  the 
fish  in  the  creeks  so  that  the  anglers  can  go  out  on  week 
ends  and  have  ihcii  favorite  recreation.  We  cannot  let 
these  visitors  wander  aimlessly  around  a  station.  Thai 
would  have  a  double  consequence — the  visitors  would 
not  learn  what  makes  the  hatcher)  tick  and  the)  might 
inadvertently  do  some  damage  which  would  be  costly. 
The  answer  dien  is  obvious — to  the  fish  cultural  duties 
are  added  a  lot  of  public  relations  duties  which  we  are 
happy  to  perform  but  which  do  add  to  the  work  and 
responsibility  of  those  in  charge.  And  so  on  through  a 
long  list  of  activities  which  are  quite  an  addition  to  the 
original  purpose  of  habitat  and  species  preservation. 

For  instance,  there  is  that  group  of  individuals  who  get 
fun  out  of  simply  watching  the  birds  or  looking  at  the 
animals.  To  them  this  is  recreation  just  as  much  as  are 
the  types  of  sport  enjoyed  by  other  people.  The  result 
is  that  we  have  compiled  lists  of  birds  which  may  be 
seen  at  many  of  our  refuges.  Continually  we  arc  adding 
a  new  bird  list  to  the  already  long  series  of  such  publica- 
tions. Then  there  is  the  laying  out  of  routes,  or  the 
suggested  "looking  posts"  where  the  bird  watchers  can 
see  the  most  with  the  least  effort  and  with  the  minimum 
of  interference  with  the  refuge  work. 

We  also  "conduct"  biology  classes.  Certainly  it  is  our 
obligation  to  the  schools  and  to  our  young  students  to 
make  available  any  facilities  possible  so  that  biology 
students  may  get  some  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  many 
things  they  are  studying  in  school.  We  are  happy  to  have 
these  classes  come  to  our  refuges  or  to  our  fish  hatcheries 
But  the  fact  remains  that  caring  for  them  properly  is  not 
always  an  easy  task,  and  often  one  that  was  not  antici- 
pated when  the  system  of  refuges  was  started  years  ago. 

Then  there  are  the  dog  trials,  when  the  retrievers, 
pointers,  spaniels,  beagles,  and  other  breeds  of  our 
canine  friends  perform  for  local  and  national  honors. 
And  we  have  boy  scout  camps  and  boy  and  girl  scout 
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Originally,  the  purpose  of  wildlife  refuges  was 
to  provide  a  living  place  for  wildlife,  but  now 
there  are  many  other  uses.  For  instance,  there 
is  a  group  of  individuals  who  get  fun  out  of 
simply  watching  the  birds  and  animals. 
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outings,  the  FFA,  FHA  and  other  youth  groups,  and  trail 
riders  and  archery  opportunities.  All  of  these  activities 
are  good  and  wholesome.  Properly  conducted,  they  need 
not  interfere  with  our  primary  responsibilities  as  cus- 
todians of  the  wildlife  management  system. 

There  are  any  number  of  "special  events"  which  are 
held  on  certain  refuges.  Many  of  these  "off  beat"  ac- 
tivities are  extremely  colorful,  and  their  variety  is  wide. 

On  some  refuges,  such  as  the  Wichita,  known  almost 
throughout  the  world  for  its  buffalo  and  longhorns,  each 
Easter  morning  is  held  a  solemn  and  beautiful  Easter 
Sunrise  Service.  On  the  Wheeler  National  "Wildlife 
Refuge  in  Alabama,  the  "coon  and  possum  hunts"  at- 
tract hundreds  of  those  who  are  willing  to  try  to  catch 
;;  raccoon  or  an  opossum  using  no  weapons  except  their 
dogs  and  their  own  ability  to  climb  a  tree. 

At  dozens  of  places  in  the  country  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  respective  states  or  communities 
cooperate  in  "kids'  fishing  derbies,"  where  the  young  ol 
the  community  are  given  a  chance  to  fish  and  to  compete 
with  their  companions  for  fishing  honors  and  prizes. 

At  National  Elk  Refuge  in  Wyoming,  created  some 
years  ago  to  save  the  then  threatened  population  of  elk, 
the  refuge  personnel  must  now  not  only  feed  the  elk 
in  the  winter  as  was  originally  scheduled  but  they  must 
arrange  for  tours  of  hundreds  of  visitors  who  brave  sub- 
freezing  weather  just  to  get  out  among  those  animals 
and  see  how  they  are  cared  for  in  the  cold  season. 

I  could  go  on  at  length  and  tell  you  of  the  "pony 
penning"  at  Chincoteague  Refuge  in  Virginia,  the  boat 
races  at  Havasu  on  the  Colorado  River,  the  annual 
fireworks  display  on  the  Minidoka  in  Idaho,  the  ice  fish- 
ing contests  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  Refuge.  I  think, 
however,  that  I  have  given  you  by  now  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  some  of  the  community  needs  the  refuges  and 
cultural  stations  fill  in  addition  to  preserving  species. 

But  let's  take  a  look  at  our  problem — your  problem 
as  well  as  the  problem  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  state  conservation  agencies.  What  I  have  told  you 
is  just  a  sample  of  what  we  can  expect  for  secondary  use 
of  refuges,  and  other  fish  and  wildlife  areas. 

I  do  not  believe  I  am  exaggerating  when  I  say  that 
there  will  be  at  least  20  million  people  using  the  refuges 
five,  six  or  seven  years  from  now.  We  must  prepare 
for  a  bigger  demand  on  our  facilities.  We  must  prepare 
for  more  hunters,  more  fishermen  and  more  of  those 
who  seek  other  forms  of  outdoor  recreation. 

But  we  must  also  realize  that  natural  habitat  for  vari- 
ous species  of  our  wildlife  is  shrinking.  Factories  and 
homes  must  keep  pace  with  our  population  and  every 
time  an  industrial  center  or  suburban  area  is  treated, 
some  animal  may  lose  its  living  space. 

So  our  problem,  as  most  of  you  well  know,  is  to  fit 
a  growing  demand  into  a  receding  habitat.  It's  really  as 
simple  as  that — and  as  tremendous  as  that. 

But  we  can  develop  our  wildlife  resources  hand  in 
hand  with  our  industrial  and  agricultural  progress.  We 
must  and  will  do  that,  difficult  as  it  may  seem.  We  in 
the   Department   of   the   Interior   and    in    the   Fish   and 


Wildlife  Service  in  particular  will  not  shirk  our  duties. 
We  recognize  our  obligation  not  only  to  the  present,  but 
to  the  future  and  I  hope  that,  when  review  is  made  in 
the  future,  we  will  have  proved  to  our  posterity  that 
we  did  our  job  and  did  it  well. 

I  am  not  talking  blandly  or  going  into  this  problem 
blindly.  Already  we  have  a  group  of  sincere  career  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  personnel,  the  task  force,  hard  at 
work  on  a  program  for  the  future  which  will  put  us  on 
the  road  we  want  to  travel.  I  will  not  attempt  to  antici- 
pate the  details  of  their  program,  but  there  are  some 
things  which  are  quite  evident  and  fundamental. 

First,  we  must  stop  any  unnecessary  use  of  wildlife 
habitat  for  purposes  not  compatible  with  its  primary 
purpose,  and  I  say  "unnecessary"  advisedly. 

I  do  not  mean  we  are  going  to  try  to  stop  industrial 
or  agricultural  progress.  I  merely  mean  that  we  can  and 
should  look  over  our  remaining  lands  carefully.  We 
should  study  the  proposed  uses  of  these  lands. 

Many  times  in  the  recent  past  we  have  scanned  pro- 
posed uses  and  found  that  by  making  a  little  change  in 
plans  here  and  another  change  there  the  industrialists 
and  the  agriculturalists  could  have  their  programs  with- 
out unduly  injuring  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources.  This 
is  the  plan  I  am  sure  the  task  force  will  recommend  we 
continue,  probably  at  an  accelerated  pace. 

Recently  I  had  an  opportunity  to  go  over  a  report  of 
some  watershed  studies  made  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  More  than  100  small  watershed  developments 
had  been  scrutinized  for  their  effect  on  fish  and  game. 
In  six  of  these  it  was  determined  that  the  initial  pro- 
posals would  have  had  an  adverse  effect.  However,  the 
sponsors  for  the  developments,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  state  fish  and  game  department  officials  are 
now  working  out  plans  where  all  groups  can  get  what 
they  want  without  injury  to  anyone.  This  is  the  kind  of 
work  we  want  to  do. 

Then,  we  are  accepting  that  old  philosophy  of  making 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before. 
Only  we  will  be  dealing  with  fish  and  wildlife.  America 
now  has  a  fine  corps  of  biologists  who  are  dedicated  to 
fish  and  wildlife  programs.  Some  of  these  are  with  the 
federal  government,  some  with  the  states,  and  still  others 
with  colleges  or  private  institutions.  The  field  covered 
by  these  scientists  is  wide  and  varied  and  is  of  increasing 
importance.  Already  they  have  shown  in  mam  areas  how 
game  and  agricultural  products  can  thrive  on  the  same 
farm,  and  how  sportsmen  can  take  their  share  of  the  game 
without  injury  to  the  farmer's  property.  Already  they 
have  shown  how  to  raise  more  fish  on  less  food  by  feeding 
the  proper  diet.  Already  they  have  shown  how  epizootics 
in  some  forms  ol  wildlife  can  be  halted  or  prevented. 
They  have  shown  how  good  agricultural  practices  can 
save  soil  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  silting  problems 
in  fishing  streams.  I  could  run  through  a  long  list  of 
things  which  these  dedicated  men  and  women  have 
learned  by  study  and  experiment. 

I  could  tell  you,  if  time  permitted,  of  the  many  ad- 

(Continued  on   page  20) 
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The  Virginia   Resource-Use  Education  Council  is  made  up  of  thirty  representatives  of  state  and  federal   natural   resource   agencies   and   several   Virginia 
colleges.    The  Council   meets  several  times  a   year   and   coordinates   efforts   to    promote    conservation    education    in    Virginia. 


The  Virginia  Resource-Use  Education  Counci 

its  objectives,  organization,  history,  and  accomplishments 


By  EDWIN  E.  HOLM,  JR.,  Chairman 
Virginia  Resource-Use  Education  Council 


THE  VIRGINIA  RESOURCE-USE  EDUCATION 
COUNCIL  is  a  voluntary  organization  designated 
to  promote  and  improve  conservation  education  in 
The  Old  Dominion. 

Made  up  of  thirty  representatives  of  state  and  federal 
natural  resource  agencies  and  several  Virginia  colleges, 
the  Council  seeks  to  improve  cooperation  by  the  inter- 
ested conservation  groups  and  to  help  coordinate  their 
resource-use  education  activities. 

How  and  When  Formed 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  the  extension 
divisions  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  the  Virginia  Department  of  Education 
and  other  organizations  have  done  much  to  advance 
resource-use  education  through  their  own  individual 
programs.  The  Council  came  into  existence  in  the 
spring  of  1952  as  an  effort  to  work  on  education  projects 
that  the  various  conservation-oriented  agencies  could  best 
do  together.  It  was  organized  following  an  exploratory 
meeting  called  earlier  in  the  year  by  I.  T.  Quinn,  execu- 


tive director  of  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries. 

In  organizing,  the  Council  agreed: 

1.  To  have  as  officers,  a  chairman,  vice  chairman  .mil 
a  secretary-treasurer. 

2.  To  meet  at  least  twice  a  year  in  different  parts  of 
the  state. 

3.  To  involve  itself  in  projects  aimed  at  coordinating 
conservation  activities  at  the  state  level. 

4.  To  supply  leadership,  insofar  as  possible  and  prac- 
ticable, in  all  phases  of  natural  resources  education 
at  the  state  level — particularly  to  assist  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  college  administrators  and 
educators  in  a  better  program  of  resource-use  edu- 
cation. 

How  the  Council  Functions 
Like  any  effective  organization  set  out  to  do  an  im- 
portant job,   the  Council   functions   through  its  officers 
and  committees.   The  programs  are  decided  upon  at  the 
infrequent    meetings    and    carried    out    by    committees. 
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Being  a  small,  active  body,  every  member  is  in  a  position 
to  participate  in  one  way  or  another. 

The  Council  calls,  too,  upon  interested  individuals 
.mil  organizations  to  help  with  its  program.  In  its 
Latest  conservation  teacher  workshop  project,  lor  ex- 
ample, no  fewer  than  800  letters  are  being  sent  to  clubs 
and  industries  asking  for  participation  in  the  program. 
In  addition  to  this,  members  will  confer  with  kev  indi- 
viduals, groups,  organizations — including  industrial  funis 
—in  an  effort  to  continue  and  expand  the  teacher1  train- 
ing workshop  program. 

I  sually  at  the  fall  meeting  the  Council  meets  at  night, 
Eollowing  a  dutch-treat  dinner,  and  tries  to  take  care  of 
all  its  old  and  new  business  in  2i/9-3  hours.  The  following 
day,  the  members  usually  take  in  a  show-me-trip  and  thus 
keep  up  with  conservation  activities  on  the  ground.  In 
the  past,  trips  have  been  made  to  the  George  Washington 
National  Forest,  Virginia  Fisheries  Laboratory,  Dismal 
Swamp.  Appomattox  Pilot  Watershed  Area,  Shenan- 
doah National  Park  and  Buggs  Island  Fake.  These 
field  trips  are  not  only  enjoyable  but  add  much  to  the 
persona]  edification  of  each  member. 

Some  Activities  and  Accomplishments 

The  Council  has  centered  its  interest  around  several 
major  objectives: 

1 .  A  more  realistic  program  of  conservation  education 
in  Virginia  schools  and  colleges. 

2.  Better  instructional  material  on  conservation. 

3.  Adequate   teacher  training  in   conservation   at   all 
Virginia  teacher  colleges. 

4.  In-service  teacher  training  in  wise  use  of  natural 
resources  through  summer  workshops. 

I  o  meet  these  long-range  objectives,  the  Council  em- 
barked on  several  projects,  coming  to  grips  with  ea<  ii 
spec  ilic  objective,  one  at  a  time. 

I  he  fust  project  was  to  get  out  a  single  reference 
guide  on  conservation  for  teachers  and  pupils — a  booklet 
that  would  tell  the  conservation  story  of  soil,  water, 
Forest,  wildlife,  seafood,  and  minerals  in  a  nutshell. 


And  so  the  publication  A  Look  at  Virginia's  Natural 
Resources  came  into  being.  Essentiallv  visual,  stressing 
basic  concepts  and  principles,  it  is  a  useful  and  practical 
conservation  guide  for  schools.  Publication  was  made 
possible  through  the  various  member  agencies  of  the 
Council.  Initial  printing  of  the  G8-page  booklet  was 
5,000  copies  and  since  that  first  run  a  reprinting  of 
20,000  copies  has  been  made. 

Distribution  to  the  schools  has  been  through  the  State 
•Board  of  Education  although  some  distribution  to  the 
general  public  has  also  been  made  by  the  agencies  repre- 
sented on  the  Council. 

The  second  project  undertaken  has  been  the  conserva- 
tion teacher  workshop  program.  The  first  workshop  was 
held  at  V.  P.  I.  in  the  summer  of  1956.  The  Council  was 
successful  in  raising  52,500  in  scholarship  money  for  this 
program — monies  largely  donated  by  organizations,  clubs 
and  industrial  firms.  Twenty-nine  teachers  attended  this 
workshop. 

The  summer  of  1957  saw  two  workshops  promoted. 
Another  one  at  V.  P.  I.  and  a  new  workshop  at  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary.  These  two  short  courses 
were  attended  by  55  teachers  and  a  total  of  S  1.(100  in 
scholarships  was  made  available  to  them  by  the  Council. 

The  summer  of  1958  will  bring  still  a  third  workshop 
and  plans  are  in  the  offing  to  expand  the  workshop 
program  to  other  Virginia  colleges  as  quickly  as  they 
can  be  launched  on  a  firm  tooting  and  funds  raised. 

When  the  workshops  are  successfully  established,  it 
is  hoped  the  various  institutions  of  higher  learning  will 
take  over  the  programs  themselves. 

Though  the  Council  is  proceeding  deliberately  and 
progressively  toward  its  objectives,  it  is  cognizant  that 
much  work  remains  to  be  done  in  giving  conservation 
education  the  proper  emphasis  in  the  right  places. 

Aware  of  its  objectives,  knowing  the  need  lot  initiative 
and  leadership  in  conservation  education,  the  Council 
is  working,  planning,  carrying  on.  The  Council  is 
especially  gratified  with  the  support  lor  its  program  that 
has  been  forthcoming  from  private  organizations  and 
businesses  throughout  Virginia. 


GREAT  OUTDOORS 


(Continued   from   page    18) 


vances  we  have  made  at  federal  and  state  levels  in  man- 
agement practices.  Many  of  you  know  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  development,  research  and  management 
undei  state-  and  federal  programs;  what  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  and  Dingell- Johnson  legislation  has  meant. 
And  many  of  you  know  what  we  have  accomplished  at 
national  and  local  levels  by  the  Coordination  Act.  I  will 
onK  s.i\  that  we  hope  to  accomplish  as  much  and  even 
more  in  the  future. 

All  ol  us  interested  in  fish  and  wildlife  have  a  lot  of 
scientifu  knowledge  which  we  can  put  to  work  and  we 
have  a  lot  of  scientific  problems  which  we  have  yet  to 
solve,  but  which  we  will  solve.  We  have  excellent  infor- 
mation on  habitat  and  we  are  getting  more.   We  have  a 


considerable  amount  ol  wildlife  habitat,  but  we  need 
more  and  we  can  get  more  without  halting  America  in 
its  onward  march  to  continued  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural greatness.  We  are  having  our  way  pointed  out  b) 
the  task  force.  And  we  have  the  determination  to  follow 
the  signposts  which  will  give  Americans  of  future  genera- 
tions their  pleasure  in  hunting  and  fishing,  birdwatching 
and  camera  shooting,  picnicking  and  coon  hunting,  hik- 
ing and  tiding,  and  so  on  clown  the  list. 

We  know  out  problem.  We  know  our  goal.  Our  way 
is  being  pointed  out.  And  we  aie  all  going  to  work 
together  to  the  end  that  state  and  federal  fish  and 
wildlife  areas  are  not  just  bleak  retreats  lor  a  few  wild 
things,  but  that  they  are  as  integral  a  pan  ol  American 
life  as  Main  Street  itself. 

Working  together,  1  don't  see  how  we  can  lost-. 
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lission   Photos  by   Kcsteloo 


The   coturnix  or  stubble   quail,   as   it  is   sometimes  called,   is   smaller  and  mostly  more  gray  than  our  native  bobwhite.    Its 
weight  ranges  from  4  to  4'/2  ounces  as  compared   to   the   6   to   7   ounces   of  the    bobwhite. 


Coturnix  Quail 

but  let  j  not  get  our  hopes  too  high 

By  C.  F.  PHELPS 
Chief,  (.nine  Division 


a  NOTHER  quail  for  Virginia?  Well,  yes  and  no, 
i-\  with  a  big  emphasis  on  "We  really  don't  know  yet." 
■*■  ^"  Yes,  a  new  form  of  quail  is  being  tried  in  Vir- 
ginia coverts.  The  "no"  is  only  for  caution  because  our 
biologists  are  unable  to  tell  at  this  early  date  what  suc- 
cess, if  any,  our  stocking  efforts  are  having. 

First,  however,  a  few  facts  on  coturnix,  pronounced 
Ko-turn'-ix. 

The  coturnix  or  stubble  quail,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  smaller  and  mostly  more  gray  than  our  native 
bobwhite.  However,  the  plumage  of  this  quail  has  many 
variations,  and  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
almost  each  specimen  has  a  different  color  pattern.  This 
pattern  even  changes  on  an  individual  bird,  especially 
during  the  breeding  season.  In  captivity  their  weights 
range  from  about  four  to  four  and  one-half  ounces;  this 
is  considerably  less  than  the  six  to  seven  ounces  of  a  bob- 
white.  In  general,  the  cocks  are  chocolate  brown  to  al- 
most black  on  the  chin  and  upper  throat  feathers.  The 
hens  have  light  to  pale  buff  chin  feathers,  with  flecks  of 
black  below. 

In  the  spring  of  1956  the  Virginia  Game  Commission 


purchased  50  (25  pair)  coturnix,  more  specifically  known 
as  Coturnix  coturnix  japonica  from  the  Missouri  Con- 
servation Commission.  This  was  part  of  an  informal 
agreement  whereby  the  Missouri  Commission  made  the 
birds  available  to  other  states  interested  in  getting  into 
the  program  of  stocking  this  exotic  species.  Among  other 
considerations  the  thought  was  that  if  a  good  number 
of  states  released  a  large  number  of  birds  more  or  less 
simultaneously  the  chances  of  survival  and  'or  establish- 
ment of  the  coturnix  in  some  particular  state  might  be 
enhanced.  For  this  reason  and  also  because  of  the  avail- 
able information  on  the  coturnix  at  that  time,  it  seemed 
to  be  a  program  offering  a  reasonable  chance  of  some 
benefit  to  our  sportsmen. 

To  illustrate  the  productivity  of  the  species,  which 
was  one  of  the  strong  "selling  points,"  about  2800  young 
were  produced  during  the  summer  of  1956  from  the  25 
original  pair  of  birds.  Under  game-farm  conditions  a 
hen  will  lay  150-250  eggs  per  year  and  it  is  possible  to 
raise  without  difficulty  two  generations  of  birds  in  one 
breeding  season. 

Virginia  releases   in    1957  were  limited    to   336    birds 
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released  in  five  counties  at  intervals  from  July  14  to  the 
end  of  the  year.  These  release  sites  and  also  the  sites 
stocked  in  early  1957  were  selected  from  areas  which 
could  best  be  kept  under  surveillance  by  observers  with 
dogs  and,  secondly,  those  having  what  we  felt  was  the 
most  suitable  type  of  habitat.  With  regard  to  the  latter 
Virginia,  in  common  with  many  other  states,  needs  a 
bird  that  will  survive  in  areas  which  no  longer  will  sup- 
poit  the  native  bobwhite.  In  general,  grasslands  and 
other  lands  open  to  cultivation  are  not  suitable  for 
bobwhite.  One  objective  of  any  program  of  exotic  re- 
leases is  to  find  a  bird  which  will  adapt  itself  to  existing 
habitat  with  the  thought  that  it  is  easier  to  find  a  bird 
for  this  purpose  than  it  would  be  to  convert  or  improve 
existing  habitat  to  the  point  where  it  can  support  native 
species.  One  of  the  principal  release  areas  was  in  Louisa 
County  on  the  property  of  Mr.  W.  Craig,  a  well  known 
bird-dog  trainer.  Mr.  Craig  found  five  nests  between 
August  16  and  September  20,  1956,  and  observed  young 
coturnix  until  October  21.  He  made  one  particularly 
interesting  observation  on  January  18,  1957.  The  tem- 
perature on  his  area,  at  that  time,  was  13°  above  zero  with 
seven  inches  of  snow.  During  this  time  the  birds  seemed 
to  do  very  well  and  some  were  observed  burrowing  under 
the  snow  just  like  rats.  At  least  some  birds  remained  on 
the  area  until  late  spring  1957.  Mr.  Craig  reported  that 
dogs  worked  well  on  coturnix  and  the  birds  laid  close 
and  when  flushed  would  fly  fast  and  near  the  ground  in  a 
zig-zag  flight,  similar  to  woodcock  or  snipe. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the  principal  known 
losses  from  coturnix  releases  occur  soon  after  the  release. 
Apparently  it  takes  them  two  or  three  weeks  to  develop 
strong  wings  for  during  the  first  few  days  their  flight  is 
weak  and  short  in  duration.  Consequently,  predation 
losses  are  quite  heavy  at  this  time. 

In  early  1957,  2500  coturnix  were  released  in  22  coun- 
ties on  54  different  sites  and  during  the  past  summer  at 
least  twenty  birds  have  been  released  in  every  county  of 


the  state.  Before  the  end  of  the  yeai  between  six  and 
seven  thousand  birds  will  have  been  released  in  Virginia. 

For  the  most  part,  the  success  of  these  releases  has  not 
been  good.  While  there  may  be  a  50-50  chance  that  the 
coturnix  will  become  established,  birds  seem  to  disappear 
from  most  of  the  release  spots  in  comparatively  few- 
months.  One  interesting  and  discouraging  characteristic 
with  this  particular  sub-species  with  which  Ave  are  dealing 
is  their  migratory  habit.  According  to  Dr.  Gardiner 
Bump,  who  is  in  charge  of  exotic  game  bird  investigations 
and  introductions  for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  there 
are  at  least  23  sub-species  of  the  coturnix  of  which  3  are 
known  to  be  migratory.  It  is  unfortunate  that  of  this 
group  the  sub-species  which  the  Missouri  Department 
obtained  and  which  has  been  generally  spread  through- 
out the  United  States  from  this  source  was  one  of  the 
three  migratory  varieties. 

All  coturnix  released  in  Virginia  have  been  banded 
and  a  number  of  these  bands  have  already  been  returned. 
Most  of  these  bands  were  recovered  a  comparatively 
short  distance  from  the  release  point  and  within  a  few 
weeks  after  release.  Some  birds,  however,  have  traveled 
considerable  distances.  One  bird  released  in  Wythe 
County  in  October,  1956,  was  killed  February  1,  1957, 
near  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina.  One  bird  of  a  group 
released  in  Henrico  County  in  September,  1956,  was 
recovered  near  South  Hill,  Virginia,  in  December  of  the 
same  year.  Another  coturnix  from  this  same  release  was 
recovered  in  Prince  George  County  in  November.  To 
date,  the  longest  known  distance  traveled  by  a  bird  re- 
leased in  Virginia  was  one  which  was  released  in  Pow- 
hatan County  in  June,  1957,  and  was  found  dead  on  a 
street  in  Hamburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  early  July.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  particular  bird  is  the  only 
one  recovered  which  traveled  in  a  northerly  direction. 

The  future  of  the  program  depends,  of  course,  upon 
the  success  of  liberations.    Probably  birds  will  continue 

(Continued   on   page   24) 


Note  the   heavily  splotched   coturnix  eggs   on   the   right  as   compared   to 

the  solid   white  eggs  of  our  native   bobwhite   quail.    A   hen   will   lay    150- 

250  eggs  per  year  in  captivity. 


The   coturnix   is   a   very   productive    bird.    As   an    illustration,   about   2800 

young  were   produced   under  game-farm  conditions  from  the  25  original 

pairs  in  the  summer  of   1956. 
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BEYOND  THE  HIGHWAY 


By  R.  CLYDE  BROWN 


LATE  one  clay  in  midsummer  two  men  were  speeding 
along  a  highway  in  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains.  They 
came  around  a  curve  and  the  headlights  of  their  car 
picked  up  the  movement  of  a  small  animal  on  the  edge 
of  the  highway. 

"Watch  out  for  that  rabbit!"  said  the  older  man. 

"Let  the  rabbit  watch  out  for  me,"  said  the  younger 
man,  and  the  car  sped  onward  through  the  night.  A 
slight  bump  was  hardly  detectable  through  the  springs 
and  cushions  of  the  modern  automobile.  .  .  . 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly,  birds  were  singing,  and 
a  cool  breeze  blew  across  a  meadow  lush  with  sweet  grass. 
Blackberry  briars  on  the  edge  of  the  meadow  trembled 
and  a  rabbit,  just  less  than  full-grown,  poked  his  head 
out  of  the  briars  and  gave  a  quick  look  around  in  every 
direction.  Seeing  nothing  to  alarm  him,  he  popped  out 
into  the  meadow  and  began  to  nibble  the  grass. 

The  grass  was  sweet — and  tender  too!  The  rabbit, 
being  a  rabbit,  enjoyed  it  immensely.  However,  the 
scene  seemed  strange  and  foreboding  even  with  the 
chorus  of  the  singing  birds.  The  rabbit  nibbled  nerv- 
ously.  While  he  kept  his  long  ears  cocked  for  the  sound 


of  an  enemy,  his  big  pop-eyes  were  continually  rolling — 
now  right,  now  left,  straight  ahead,  or  behind.  For  a 
rabbit,  with  a  rabbit's  eyes,  this  is  easier  than  it  sounds. 

Now  this  rabbit  ate  and  ate.  Then  he  slept  awhile 
and  awoke  and  ate  again.  He  was  in  no-wise  molested. 
Days  and  nights  followed  days  and  nights. 

If  this  idyllic  existence  was  a  new  and  strange  experi- 
ence to  the  rabbit  he  did  not  let  it  disturb  his  peace  of 
mind  too  much,  but  neither  did  he  completely  relax  or 
grow  careless  of  his  safety.  At  every  moving  shadow,  or 
unfamiliar  sound,  he  hopped  back  into  the  briars  and 
crouched  silently,  his  ears  cocked  and  his  nose  twitching. 

Now,  if  Bunny  was  unaware  of  the  eyes  upon  him  he 
was  hardly  to  be  blamed,  for  those  eyes  were  merely 
witnesses;  they  never  intruded.  Those  witnesses,  eventu- 
ally, reported  what  they  had  seen.  The  reports  were  re- 
reported,  and  reported  again,  until  at  last  a  full  report 
of  what  was  seen  was  made  to  Headquarters. 

In  Headquarters  plans  were  made  and  orders  written. 
The  hallways  trembled  with  activity!  But  with  all  the 
orders  and  counter  orders,  it  was  a  few  days  before  action 
was  carried  to  the  meadow. 


'Certainly  this   is   Heaven.    Where   did   you   think  you   were?" 
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In  the  meadow,  our  Bunny  was  still  cramming  on  the 
sweet  grass  just  as  it  it  could  not  last  forever.  But  that  is 
jusl  what  it  did,  because  every  time  he  ate  a  blade  of 
grass  another  blade  grew  in  its  place.  Suddenly  with  a 
sound  like  whirring  wings,  the  largest  white  rabbit  he 
had  ever  seen  plunked  down  before  him.  Bunny  was  so 
frightened  that  for  a  moment  he  could  only  tremble. 
Quickly  gaining  his  composure,  which  is  easy  for  a 
rabbit,  he  smiled  and  said,  "Hello,  you  frightened  me!" 

"Frightened  you,  did  I?  Now  how  is  that  my  little 
friend?"  said  the  giant  visitor. 

"Well,"  said  Bunny,  "you  were  so  quick,  I  hardly  had 
time  to  be  frightened,  but  I  thought  you  might  be  a 
rabbit-hunter." 

"A  rabbit-hunter!"  shouted  the  giant,  and  then  as  if 
ashamed  of  himself  for  raising  his  voice  he  repeated  more 
quietly,  "A  rabbit-hunter?  Don't  you  know  there  are 
no  rabbit-hunters  here?" 

"No  rabbit-hunters  here?  Then  you  mean,  .  .  .  this  is 
Heaven?" 

"Certainly  this  is  Heaven.  Where  did  you  think  you 
were?" 

"Why  .  .  .  why,  I  don't  know,"  said  Bunny.  "All  I 
know  is  that  as  I  was  crossing  a  highway  I  was  suddenly 
blinded  by  two  enormous  bright  eyes,  and  the  next  thing 
I  knew  I  was  here.  With  all  this  beautiful,  delicious 
grass  I'm  afraid  I  haven't  done  anything  but  eat  since 
I  have  been  here.  Since  I  think  of  it  I've  been  so  busy 
eating  that  I  hadn't  even  wondered  why  I  have  seen  no 
other  rabbits.   Are  you  and  I  the  only  rabbits  here?" 

"Of  course  not!"  said  the  big  Bunny,  "and  you  don't 
have  to  apologize  for  eating  so  much.  You  are  expected 
to  eat  as  much  as  you  want.  When  you  want  the  com- 
pany of  other  rabbits  all  you  have  to  do  is  "just  want  it" 
and  you  will  have  it.  All  the  rabbits  are  here  that  have 
come  from  beyond  the  highway." 

"Beyond  the  highway,  what  does  that  mean?"  asked 
Bunny. 

"Oh,  from  that  other  planet,  or  wherever  you  lived 
before  coming  here.  'Beyond  the  highway,'  is  a  modern 
expression  that  everyone  is  using  these  days.  We  almost 
never  hear  'rabbit-hunter.'  It's  just  'highways,'  'automo- 
biles,' 'hot-rods,'  and  such  jargon.  I  really  don't  know 
just  what  it  all  does  mean.  But  enough  of  that  ...  I  was 
sent  here  to  learn  why  you  were  acting  so  strangely. 
Jumping  around  in  such  a  suspicious  manner." 

"You  were  sent  here?  Who  sent  you,  and  who  are  you?" 
.iskcd  Bunny. 

"I  am  Peter  Rabbit,  called  Saint  Peter,"  said  the  big 
rabbit.  "I  was  sent  here  by  the  Great  Game-Warden, 
Himself." 

"You  mean  by  .  .  .  ?" 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"But  who  are  you?"  asked  Bunny,  "and  why  are  you 
called  Saint  Peter?  And  why  are  you  so  big?"  the  ques- 
tions followed  each  other. 

"Well,  to  answer  your  last  question  first,  I'm  not  big, 
my  little  friend.  It's  you  cottontails  that  are  little.  All 
of  us  Jackrabbits  are  my  si/e.    As  for  my  appellation  of 


Saint  Peter,  I  was  canonized  for  leading  a  migration 
of  rabbits  to  a  place  called  Australia.  This  place,  Aus- 
tralia, was  at  first  thought  to  be  Paradise.  Then  enemies 
began  to  appear  in  the  form  of  rabbit-hunters.  Also, 
lences  appeared  that  were  hard  to  penetrate.  This  is  the 
only  place  that  we  have  ever  found  where  we  are  com- 
pletely free  from  our  enemies.  Not  only  that;  but  here 
you  can  have  anything  you  want." 

"What  more  could  a  rabbit  want  than  to  be  where 
there  are  no  fences,  and  where  no  one  eats  rabbits?  But 
best  of  all,  where  there  are  no  rabbit-hunters!" 

"But  isn't  there  anything  you  want?"  asked  Saint 
Peter.  "Perhaps  some  foolish  little  thing  that  you  have 
wanted  all  your  life?  If  your  wish  is  not  unreasonable  I 
am  instructed  to  grant  it." 

"Well,"  said  Bunny,  "I  have  always  thought  it  would 
be  nice  to  have  a  people-skin  coat." 

Saint  Peter  laughed,  and  replied  as  he  hopped  back 
into  the  briars,  "I'm  afraid  that  is  impossible,  although 
I  wouldn't  say  it  is  unreasonable!" 


COTURNIX    QUAIL         (Continued  from   page  22) 

to  be  stocked  in  selected  areas  for  another  two  or  three 
years.  Should  they  not  "take"  there  will,  of  course,  be 
little  point  in  continuing  the  propagation  and  release  of 
the  species.  Perhaps,  also,  it  will  be  possible  within  the 
next  year  or  two  to  secure  a  variety  which  does  not 
possess  the  migratory  habit.  Another  desirable  character- 
istic would  be  to  obtain  a  species  which  is  at  home  in 
the  type  of  habitat  not  frequented  by  our  native  bob- 
white.  The  experience  in  Virginia  and  other  states  so 
far  indicates  that  the  coturnix  and  bobwhite  occupy 
largely  the  same  habitat  and  are  sometimes  found  to- 
gether in  a  covey.  There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  what- 
soever to  show  that  the  two  species  will  mix  or  cross. 
Crossing  has  been  attempted  under  game-farm  conditions 
repeatedly  with  no  success  and  there  is  no  evidence  of 
this  occurring  in  the  wild.  Whether  or  not  the  coturnix 
succeeds  in  the  wild  in  Virginia,  it  does  appear  to  be 
an  ideal  species  for  use  on  controlled  shooting  preserves 
where  pen-reared  birds  are  used  exclusively.  The  high 
reproductive  capacity  and,  consequently,  the  lower  cost 
of  production  should  enable  operators  of  commercial 
preserves  to  offer  coturnix  shooting  at  a  somewhat  lower 
cost  than  the  bobwhite  quail. 

The  coturnix  has  received  lots  of  publicity  recently 
and  has  captured  the  imagination  of  some  sportsmen. 
Sporting  magazines  have  advertised  this  foreign  quail 
with  glowing  accounts  of  its  productivity.  They  have 
painted  a  picture  of  Utopia  lor  the  quail  hunter. 

The  various  state  conservation  departments,  including 
the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries, 
strongly  advise  that  sportsmen  not  become  too  optimistic 
and  wait  until  research  work  has  been  completed  before 
they  invest  their  time  and  money  in  a  bird  that  might 
not  "take"  in  our  state.  If  it  "takes,"  it  might  not  "stick." 
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Top  Pamunkey  Guide 

I.  T.  Quinn,  executive  director  of 
the  Game  Commission,  and  Ross  H. 
Walker,  of  the  State  Water  Control 
Board,  were  fortunate  in  having  Chief 
Peachy  Cook  of  the  Pamunkey  Indians 
as  their  guide  while  goose  hunting  on 
November  12  of  last  year.  Cook,  who 
has  been  chief  of  the  Pamunkey  Indi- 
ans for  several  years,  successfully 
turned  the  hunt  into  a  red  letter  day. 
Both  Quinn  and  Walker  had  their 
limit  of  two  geese  each  by  seven  o'clock 
a.m.  as  a  result  of  Chief  Cook's  guid- 
ing abilities. 

The  exceptional  luck  experienced 
by  Walker  and  Quinn  took  place  at 
Old  Town  on  the  Pamunkey  River. 
The  accompanying  photograph  at- 
tests to  the  guiding  abilities  of  the 
Chief. 


Photo  Courtesy  Ross  H.  Walker 
Chief    Peachy   Cook    of    the    Pamunkey    Indians, 
Lester   Manor,   Virginia,   with    a    day's    bag   limit 
of  Canada    geese. 

Four-State  Water  Conference 
Planned  Here 

Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
and  West  Virginia  water  resources  in- 
terests of  the  Potomac  River  Basin, 
who  have  joined  in  a  six-way  inter- 
state compact  now  functioning  as  the 
Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac 


River  Basin,  will  meet  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  on  January  22  and  23,  1958, 
to  discuss  water  policies  and  programs 
as  they  affect  the  four  states,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  federal 
government. 

A  pre-conference  planning  group 
met  in  the  offices  of  the  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment on  November  14  with  Dr. 
Raymond  Long,  director,  presiding 
and  worked  out  the  details  of  the 
January  meeting  which  will  be  themed 
"Water  Resources  Development." 

Speaking  for  the  group,  Dr.  Long 
said  that  this  will  be  a  highly  signifi- 
cant conference — its  chief  aim  to  ac- 
quaint water  interests  with  the  water 
problems  in  the  four-state  region  of 
the  Potomac  River  Basin. 

Although  this  will  be  the  winter 
meeting  of  the  Interstate  Commission, 
Dr.  Long  said,  it  will  primarily  be  a 
meeting  of  the  states. 

Ellis  S.  Tisdale,  director  of  the  In- 
terstate Commission  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin,  here  for  the  planning 
meeting,  agreed  that  this  will  be 
largely  a  states  conference  where  each 
of  the  four  states  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  of  its  water  policies  and 
what  each  is  doing  in  water  resources 
development. 

Participating  in  the  meeting  with 
Dr.  Long  and  Mr.  Tisdale  were  A.  E. 
Paessler,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Virginia  Water  Control  Board;  Ed 
Mundie  of  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  VPI:  J.  J.  Shomon  of  the 
Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries'.  Frank  Wachter,  mem- 
ber of  the  industrial  committee  of  the 
Interstate  Commission:  General  H.  B. 
Holmes,  Jr..  of  the  Virginia  Division 
of  Water  Resources  of  the  State  Con- 
servation Department;  Gene  Webber 
of  the  office  of  the  chief.  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Washington,  D.  C;  Carl 
Johnson,  conservation  consultant  to 
the  Interstate  Commission;  and  Stuart 


J.  White  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development. 

The  January  meeting  will  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Richmond  and  will  be 
open  to  the  public. 

General  Holmes  will  be  general 
chairman  of  the  two-day  meeting.  It 
is  hoped,  said  Dr.  Long,  that  Governor- 
elect  J.  Lindsay  Almond,  Jr.,  will  ad- 
dress the  conference  and  that  many  of 
the  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
will  attend,  as  well  as  department 
heads  and  staff  workers  and  interested 
people  in  private  conservation  organi- 
zations. 

TV  Tip  for  Tidewater 

For  the  third  consecutive  year  TV 
viewers  in  the  Tidewater  area  will  be 
entertained  by  the  Virginia  Fisheries 
Laboratory  personnel  at  Gloucester 
Point.   A  winter  series  of  12  programs 


Virginia   Fisheries   Laboratory   Photo 

Various  school  children  and   scientist  Bob   Bailey 

on   WVEC-TV's   "Watery  Wonders"    show.    Left 

to  right — Bob  Bailey,  Jimmy  Doley,  Peggy  Mass- 

mann,    and    fish    biologist    Bill    Massmann. 

covering  interesting  saltwater  species 
and  the  marine  resource  in  Virginia 
will  be  handled  by  Robert  S.  Bailey, 
marine  biologist  in  the  laboratory's 
education  department. 

The  series  of  programs,  titled  "Wa- 
tery Wonders,"  will  be  presented  on 
FOCUS,  WVEC-TV,  Channel  15, 
Hampton,  at  5:30  p.m.  on  alternate 
Tuesdays.  This  educational  series  be- 
gan on  November  5  and  will  continue 
through  April  22,  1958. 
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Big  Came  Trophy  Contest  Winners 
Announced 

At  the  finals  of  the  Virginia  Big 
Game  Trophy  Contest,  held  in  the 
Apprentice  Athletic  Building,  Wash- 
ington Avenue  in  Newport  News  on 
Saturday,  November  9,  the  following 
winners  were  announced: 

Deer — Mine  points  and  above  (Class  I) 
1st  Place — Lynn  Driver,  Harrisonburg. 
2nd   Place — Marshall   Simmons,   Blue 

Grass. 
3rd  Place — C.  J.  Underwood,  Windsor. 

Deer — Seven  and  eight  points  (Class  II) 
1st    Place — Thomas    Lam,    Harrison- 
burg. 
2nd    Place— William    A.    Hite,    Hot 

Springs. 
3rd  Place — D.  Elston,  Newport  News. 

Deer — Six  points  and  under  (Class  III) 
1st  Place — B.  W.  Armentrout,  Keezle- 

town. 
2nd  Place — Duvall  Hudson,  Newport 

News. 
3rd  Place — L.  M.  Brooks,  Petersburg. 

Bow  and  Arrow  (Special   Class) 
1st  Place — Leon  Powell,  Covington. 
2nd  Place — F.  M.  Lewis,  Portsmouth. 

Bear  Class 

1st    Place — Raymond  Allen. 

2nd  Place— Robert  Gambino,  Vienna. 

3rd  Place — James  Leake,  Purcellville. 

The  sponsois  ol  tin  eastern  division 
and  the  state  finals  of  the  trophy  con- 
test this  year  were  the  Peninsula 
Sportsman's  Association  and  the  Vir- 
ginia Commission  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries. 

The  western  regional  contest,  held 
on  October  26,  was  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  Harrisonburg  chapter  of  the 


Izaak  Walton   League   and   the   Har- 
risonburg Recreation  Department. 

Cooperative  Efforts  on 
Chesapeake  Bay 

The  saltwater  fish  biologists  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  recently  com- 
pleted a  four-day  exploratory  fish- 
trawling  trip  up  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 


This  expedition  was  one  of  the 
cooperative  fishery  studies  being  car- 
ried out  on  the  bay  to  find  ways  of 
bringing  about  better  and  sustained 
fishing  for  both  sport  and  food. 

Twenty-four  sample  stations  were 
set  up  in  the  bay  and  a  small  mesh, 
30-foot  balloon  type  fish  trawl  was 
dragged  for  15  minutes  at  each  station. 

There  were  over  5,400  fish  caught 
on  the  24  sample  plots  and  included 
36  different  species.  These  fish  were 
identified,  measured  and  a  large  num- 
ber returned  alive  to  the  bay  immedi- 
ately after  capture. 

Many  important  details  on  the  l>i 
ology  of  game,  food  and  forage  fishes, 
as  well  at  other  animals  found  on  the 
bottom,  were  also  recorded. 


Cats,  Cats  and  More  Cats 

E.  V.  Richards,  game  biologist  from 
Timberville,  Virginia,  reports  that 
game  manager  William  H.  Fadely  of 
Mt.  Jackson  had  an  interesting  expe- 
rience with  bobcats  in  his  district. 

A  bow  hunter  reported  to  Fadely 
that  he  had  found  a  dead  buck  deer 
covered  with  leaves  and  debris.  The 
carcass  was  located  in  the  Mooreland 
Gap  section  of  the  Massanutten  Moun- 
tain Range  in  Shenandoah  County. 
Upon  examination  of  the  animal, 
Fadely  found  that  bobcats  had  been 
eating  on  the  hind  quarters. 

Since  limited  predator  control  work 
is  part  of  Fadely's  job,  he  proceeded 
to  set  seven  steel  traps  near  the  deer. 
The  results  were  as  follows:  October 
21,  a  female  weighing  8  pounds;  Oc- 
tober 22,  two  females  weighing  8  and 
121/9  pounds;  October  23,  a  male 
weighing  lOt/,  pounds. 

Fadely  feels  that  through  his  trap- 
ping efforts  an  entire  family  of  bob- 
cats was  removed  from  the  area. 

Warden    Triumphs 

Richmond  City  game  warden,  Ju- 
lian Hill,  recently  was  faced  with  a 
very  dangerous  assignment.  In  his 
32  years  of  game  and  fish  law  enforce- 
ment work,  Hill  had  faced  few  situa- 
tions as  rough  as  this  one.  A  distress 
call  from  the  700  block  of  West  Grace 
Street  disclosed  a  striped  skunk  un- 
able to  remove  itself  from  a  garbage 
can.  Both  SPCA  and  Richmond's 
Sanitation  Department  had  decided 
the  projec  t  wasn't  worth  the  risk. 

Hill  thought  about  the  situation 
and  decided  the  answer  lay  in  a  scien- 
tific approach  whereupon  he  pumped 
hydrogen  cyanide  gas  into  the  can  and 
promptly  closed  the  lid.  The  skunk, 
can  and  jts  contents  were  then  quietly 
removed  to  the  city  dump  where  an 
v\m\  was  written  to  the  dangerous  as- 
signment. 
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VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


Wildlife   Questions   and   Answers 
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Ques.:  I  have  heard  that  the  eohra  is 
more  deadly  than  the  rattlesnake,  cop- 
perhead, and  cottonmouth  snakes  which 
we  have  in  Virginia.  Is  it  the  most 
deadly  snake  in  the  world? 

Ans.:  The  cobra  venom  is  more  deadly 
than  that  of  Virginia's  three  poisonous 
snakes.  However,  the  venom  of  some 
sea  snakes  is  very  deadly,  ten  times  as 
toxic  as  that  of  the  cobra.  The  poison- 
ous nature  of  these  creatures,  according 
to  the  Bulletin  of  the  International 
Oceanographic  Foundation,  has  obvious 
advantages  since  they  feed  entirely 
upon  fish.  When  bitten  and  poisoned 
by  the  snake,  the  sharp  spines  in  the 
fin  relax  and  the  fish  is  then  swal- 
lowed head  first  without  harm  to  die 
sea  snake. 

Ques.:  Do  the  various  fox  hunting  clubs 
in  Virginia  have  the  authority  to  im- 
port and  release  these  animals?  Does 
this  upset  nature's  balance?  Do  they 
stock  small  game  to  compensate  for 
those   killed   by  the   foxes? 

Ans. :  A  new  regulation  adopted  by  the 
Commission  permits  the  importation 
of  game  animals  under  certain  restric- 
tions. The  regulation  reads  as  follows: 
"It  shall  be  unlawful  to  import  or 
cause  to  be  imported  or  to  liberate 
within  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
any  European  hare,  European  or  San 
Juan  rabbit,  gray  fox,  red  fox  or  nu- 
tria, or  raccoon  or  any  other  wild  ani- 
mal unless  a  permit  is  first  obtained 
from  the  Commission  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries.  Before  such  permit  is 
issued,  the  importer  shall  make  appli- 
cation to  said  Commission  giving  the 
place  of  origin,  the  name  and  address 
of  the  exporter  and  a  certificate  from  a 
licensed,  practicing  veterinarian  set- 
ting forth  that  the  animal,  or  animals, 
to  be  imported  is  free  of  rabies  or  any 
other  infectious  or  contagious  disease." 
Most  of  the  foxes  are  released  in 
areas  where  a  great  deal  of  fox  hunting 
takes  place  and,  therefore,  many  are 
caught  soon  after  release.  Another  check 
on  the  fox  population  is  the  fact  diat 
they  are  cyclic  around  every  five  years. 
This  periodic  die-off  is  the  result  of 
infestations  of  worms,  mange,  distemper 
and   other  diseases. 

There  is  no  denying  that  foxes  kill 
some  game,  especially  where  good  cover 
is  lacking.  However,  one  service  die 
fox  performs  in  this  respect  is  to  rid  an 
animal  population  of  weak  and  dis- 
eased individuals.    This  cuts  down  on 


the  possibility  of  the  disease  reaching 
other  animals  and  producing  an  epi- 
zootic. 

One  point  most  fox  hunters  overlook 
is  the  fact  that  usually  there  are  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  these  animals  present 
in  a  particular  area.  Restocking  of 
foxes,  as  well  as  many  other  animals,  is 
usually  a  waste  of  time  and  money.  If 
the  existing  habitat  will  not  support 
the  animals  and  allow  them  to  repro- 
duce and  build  up  their  numbers,  then 
why  release  more  animals  into  the 
population? 


lUrfa&t 


'We're    going   in    circles.    This    is   the   same    un- 
comfortable rock  I  rested  on  an  hour  ago." 


Ques.:  Is  it  possible  for  the  eels,  found  in 
the  waters  of  Amherst  County,  Virginia, 
to  shock  you  if  they  are  touched  with 
the  bare  hand? 

Ans.:  No,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Amer- 
ican eel,  the  only  one  found  in  Vir- 
ginia's waters,  to  produce  an  electric 
shock.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  there 
are  a  half-dozen  different  kinds  of 
fishes  and  eels  that  can  generate  elec- 
tricity, some  of  them  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient to  stun  a  horse  and  powerful 
enough  to  disable  an  adult  man. 

Ques. :  Bowhunting  is  a  rapidly  growing 
sport  in  the  Old  Dominion.  I  have 
taken  it  up  this  year.  Do  archers  use 
any  type  of  sight  on  their  bow  like  gun 
hunters   do? 

Ans.:  According  to  the  National  Bow- 
hunter  magazine,  in  a  recent  report 
from  a  total  of  over  43,000  of  the  na- 
tion's archers,  94.3  percent  of  them 
shoot  without  sights.  Thus,  only  5.7 
percent  of  archers  shoot  with  some  type 
of  sighting  device. 


Ques.:  Only  yesterday  some  schoolmates 
and  I  were  discussing  the  number  of 
animals  that  live  on  the  earth.  How 
many  are   there  living  today? 

Ans.:  The  animal  kingdom  is  divided 
into  two  great  groups:  those  without 
backbones  and  those  with  this  mar- 
velous structure  of  cartilage  or  bone. 
The  animals  without  backbones,  in- 
cluding the  insects,  mollusks,  worms, 
sponges  and  other  lowly  creatures,  far 
outnumber  the  vertebrates.  It  is  con- 
servatively estimated  that  there  are 
some  600,000  species  of  living  animals 
known  to  science  and  only  about  55,000 
of  these  are  backboned  animals. 


Ques.:  Has  there  ever  been  any  attempt 
by  man  to  fireproof  large  forest  areas 
during  dry  seasons  to  prevent  devastat- 
ing forest  fires  that  almost  always  break 
out  during   extremely   dry   periods? 

Ans.:  Today  this  would  be  an  expensive 
and  impractical  project  here  in  Amer- 
ica, I'm  afraid.  The  Forestry  Digest 
reports,  however,  in  recent  Russian 
forestry  experiments,  fire-resistant  un- 
derbrush to  break  low  forest  fires  has 
been  used  successfully.  Sakholin  buck- 
wheat, a  wild  Asian  bush  with  82  per- 
cent moisture  content  in  stalks  and 
foliage,  is  being  used  as  green  and  liv- 
ing fire  breaks. 


Ques.:  I  am  a  bird  student  living  on  Vir- 
ginia's Eastern  Shore  and,  although  I 
have  a  copy  of  Peterson's  Guide  to  the 
Birds,  I  find  it  difficult  to  tell  the  vari- 
ous snipes  and  sandpipers  apart.  Is 
there  any  easy  way  to  identify  these 
shore    birds? 

Ans.:  If  you  have  difficulty  telling  the 
various  snipes  and  sandpipers  apart, 
you  are  not  alone  in  your  dilemma. 
Even  expert  ornithologists  have  trouble 
with  these  birds.  Studying  good  color 
slides  of  the  various  species  might  be 
of  aid.  There  are  about  100  different 
kinds  found  all  over  the  earth,  and 
about  half  of  these  are  found  in  Amer- 
ica. Study  and  patience  over  a  long 
period  of  time  is  about  the  best  way  to 
identify  this  group. 


Ques.:  I  recently  examined  a  clothes 
moth  closely  with  a  magnifying  glass, 
and  the  mouth  parts  certainly  weren't 
constructed  for  chewing.  How  does 
this  insect  chew  up  our  woolen  clothes? 

Ans.:  The  clothes  moth  is  the  adult  stage 
of  this  insect.  The  clothes  are  not 
eaten  by  the  adult  but  by  the  larvae 
or  caterpillar.  The  adult  lays  eggs  on 
clothes  and  these,  in  turn,  hatch  into 
larvae,  which  feed  upon  our  woolen 
goods. 
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$400    College    Conserva- 
its  value  and  con- 


One,    H.    S.    Senior    Grade, 

tion  Scholarship. 

SUBJECT:  Our  Wildlife  Resource: 

servation. 

SPONSORED  BY:  The  Virginia  Commission  of  Came 
and  Inland  Fisheries  and  the  Virginia  Division  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 

APPROVED   BY:    Virginia   State   Board   of   Education. 
ENDORSED    BY:    Virginia    Resource    Use    Education 
Council  and  Resource  Use  Committee,  Virginia  Acad- 
emy of  Science. 
DATE:  OCTOBER    1,   1957,  to  FEBRUARY  28,   1958. 


PRIZES 

One  12th  gf ade,  college  scholarship  .  $ 

Eight  grand  prize  awards,  $50  each, 


400 


one  for  each  grade,  totaling  .....     $    400 


Eight  second  prizes,  $25  each, 

one  for  each  grade,  totaling  _.  $ 

Eight  third  prizes,  $15  each, 

one  for  each  grade,  totaling  $ 

Sixteen  honorable  mention  prizes,  $10  each, 
two  for  each  grade,  totaling :..  $ 

Sixteen  special  mention  prizes,  $5  each, 

two  for  each  grade,  totaling  $ 


20fr 

120 

160 

80 
40 


One  school  prize  _  $ 

Grand    total   ;  $1,400 

There  will  be  seven  prizes  in  each  of  the  eight  com- 
peting grades.  Scholarship  winner,  grand  prize  winners 
and  winning  school  representatives  will  come  to  Rich- 
mond as  guests  <>!  the  sponsors  to  receive  their  awards. 
Others  will  be  given  awards  in  the  schools. 

Two  hundred  certificates  of  merit  also  will  be  awarded 
in  addition  to  the  money  grand  pii/es. 


"HAVE  YOU 

ENTERED  THE 


3. 


11th  ANNUAL 

WILDLIFE  ESSAY 

CONTEST? 

$1400°° 
in  PRIZES" 


CONTEST  RULES 

Students  from  all  Virginia  Schools,  grades  5-12  inclu- 
sive, are  eligible. 

Essays  must  be  submitted  through  the  schools  partici- 
pating. Schools  to  be  eligible  must  send  in  an  official 
entry  card  provided  for  the  purpose. 

Each  essay  submitted  must  bear  the  following  infor- 
mation in  the  upper  right  hand  corner:  name,  sex, 
age,  grade,  address,  school,  county,  teacher.  All  high 
school  seniors  should  give  the  name  of  the  college  or 
university  they  would  like  to  attend  and  the  course 
of  study  they  are  most  interested  in  following. 

4.  Grand  prize  awards  ($50  awards  only)  cannot  be 
given  to  winners  two  years  in  succession.  Also,  Com- 
mission employees  and  their  families  are  not  eligible. 

5.  Scholarship  award  good  only  in  Virginia  colleges  and 
universities  unless  course  work  is  not  offered.  Award 
to  go  to  top  high  school  senior  winner  or  next  alter- 
nate. 

G.  Award  to  school  to  be  made  on  basis  of  quantity  and 
quality  of  essays  submitted. 

7.  Final  judging  will  be  done  by  a  panel  of  three  judges 
— one  from  each  sponsoring  organization  and  one 
from  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Teachers  are 
urged  to  indicate  their  choice  of  best  essays,  but  to 
send  in  all  their  essays. 

8.  All  essays  MUST  be  mailed  first  class  prepaid,  to  the 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  Box  1642, 
Richmond  13,  Virginia.  Essays  must  be  mailed  and 
postmarked  not  later  than  February  28,  1958. 
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